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Europe’s Deadlock, America’s Op 
| J. HENRY SCATTERGOOD 


What can break the deadlock? 

Can England break it? She has been trying all this year to do so, but without success. 

Can the League of Nations break the deadlock? Well, is it fair to expect this when it is 
given no real chance and the strongest nation is still outside its membership? , 

Can the United States break the deadlock? - Our opinion is even less united than is Britain’s, 
and the call to us seems more remote. : : 

‘How, then, shall we bring helpful influence on France? 

- Shall it be by coercion? It has been proposed, especially in England, that the United States 
and Great Britain should refuse to extend their French loans. This would depress the franc 
and cause the wealth of the French people to shrink still more in value, the same as in other 
countries, and thus, it is alleged, would the French Government be compelled to make a settle- 

~ ment. This is the cruel method. Does it ever work to threaten a brave-hearted people? Was 
the French morale broken in the war by the German method of terror, of cutting trees, of de- 
struction of property? And no more now would that harsh method break the wonderful French 
spirit. It would only the more make them feel deserted by all their friends and dependent only 
upon their own paramount military strength. 
No, the way to work on France, as on anybody, is the irresistible way of kindness and help- 
fulness. Where we cannot force, we can win, her co-operation. We must approach her as her 
friend who loves and understands and sympathizes with her and will help her once again. . 
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BOSTON, Die GE MUB EiRe2 jan tO 


Dr. Parks “Recants” 


OMETHING in the nature of stern admonish- 
ment (perhaps from himself) must have fallen 
upon Dr. Leighton Parks of New York, for he 
caused to be published, after his dramatic doffing 
of his vestments, Sunday, December 16, prepara- 
tory to his enforced reading of the fundamentalist 
pastoral of the Episcopal bishops, a statement 
which nullified his words on the ‘virgin birth and 
his attitude to the bishops. The “recantation,” as 
the liberals call it, makes the sensational incident 
an empty thing, and the gain is all on the side of 
fundamentalism. It illustrates what we say con- 
tinually, that the sublime audacity to go through 
with the convictions that burn in the hearts of the 
modern-minded in orthodoxy is deplorably lacking. 
Some excuse themselves by saying that you must 
have both liberal and fundamentalist in the church, 
for these two types of mind are always with us. 
What we say is, that the chasm between the two 
kinds of thinking is impassable. Protestantism is 
already rent in twain. One way leads to Rome, 
the other to freedom. Be what you please, but be 
it! The two kinds of religion cannot live together 
any more than darkness and light can be in the 
same place at the same time. It is good to report 
that Rev. Charles F. Potter in New York won the 
first debate against Dr. John Roach Straton. The 
subject was, “Resolved, That the Bible is the infal- 
lible word of God.” Mr. Potter argued the negative 
side. Later we shall give due attention to the 
whole series of five debates. 


Theology Our Need 


FAVORITE PROPOSITION of THe Recister 

is, The greatest need of religion is theology. 

In one guise or another we and others are getting 
that idea over to our constituencies week after 
week. To-day Bishop Lawrence comes to our side. 
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It is good for a church paper to say this, and it 
is better for an outsider to say it. He can give it 
the punch of detachment, the quality of surprise, 
just as an orthodox minister preaching liberalism 
in a fundamentalist church is a_ sensation. 
Edwin E. Slosson is perhaps the foremost popular 
writer on science in this country. Everybody 
knows his “Creative Chemistry” and his innumer- 
able articles. Somebody asked him recently what 
he thought about theological schools. 
the Scientific Monthly: “Their graduates are good 
fellows. They seem to be smartly up-to-date in all 
respects but one, and that is theology. Most of 
them do not seem to have any or any interest in 
any.” Verily, you never said anything better, 
Dr. Slosson. Say on. 

“By theology I do not mean a particular system 


- of dogmatic doctrine, but rather the habit of think- 


ing about the fundamentals of faith and reason, 
about the metaphysics that lie at the basis of 
physics, the psychology that controls character and 
motivisation, the personal philosophy that is the 
compass of conduct.” This is the condition, he 


declares, in a time of the greatest revolution in | 


thought that the world has ever seen. We have 
the new theories of relativity, of quanta, of hered- 
ity, of temperament; the new knowledge of the 
constitution of the universe and of the workings 
of the human mind. These ideas, Dr. Slosson 
assures us, “will influence the philosophy, theology, 
religion and morals of the future as did the Coper- 
nican theory in the sixteenth century and the Dar- 
winian theory in the nineteenth. Such questions 
would have aroused the keenest interest in the 
minds of men like Edwards, Berkeley, Calvin, 
Aquinas, or Paul. A student in engineering or 
biology will sit up half the night discussing these 
theories, but your modern theological graduate is 
bored by them. He has learned how to give the 
glad hand to the strangers at the church door and 
can teach Boy Scouts how to salute the flag— 
things that a pump-handle or a drill-sergeant could 
do as well—but he is not qualified to lead his people 
through the mazes of modern thought.” 

Dr. Slosson doubts that even the men who tried 
to fight off Copernicus and Darwin were so pitiful 
as those who to-day take no interest at all in the 
philosophical and theological fundamentals, for 
“entire indifference makes the church appear out- 
side the current of modern thought.” Dr. Slosson 
is not a theologian, and we may tell him that the 
reason the churches drag along sluggishly in the 
strife between fundamentalism and liberalism, 
between the religion\of authority and the religion 
of freedom, between a closed mind and the spirit 
of inquiry, which is in fact the one great issue in 
the world, is a theological reason. The theological 
equipment among the sponsors of freedom is not 
equal to the task of undoing medieval dogmatism 
and bringing in the reformation that Luther never 
put across, though we think he did. Great theolo- 
gians are needed desperately to-day to translate 
modern knowledge into spiritual valuations. Dr. 
Slosson is a prophet,—“Theological schools ought 
to teach. theology.” 


He said, in 


. 
—— ee 
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War Against Disease 


N CONNECTION with the meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association, Boston, Mass., 
this autumn, it is interesting to recall the state- 
ment of Dr. Eugene Kelley, State Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, that the length of life of the 
citizens of that State have been increased fifteen 
years as a result of the public health campaign. 
Nor has the limit yet been reached, if we are to 
believe Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who says 
we may lengthen our lives by ten years more if 
we will observe laws of health now known. 

The object of the medical men and women who 
gathered at Boston from all parts of North Amer- 
ica was not to hold a convention merely for 
exchange of professional opinion, discussion of 
problems peculiar to the calling, and discovery for 
themselves of the latest findings in medical science. 
Their primary object was to assist the citizens of 
this country in their search for physical, moral, 
and mental health. More and more, medical sci- 
ence aims not only to cure disease, but to prevent 
disease. It wishes to produce what Theodore 
Roosevelt used to call “plus health,” a condition 
described by William James when “simply to live, 
move, and breathe is a delight.” 

Tt is not enough, say these physicians, to pro- 
mote individual health; if the ideal is to be 
attained, we must strive for public health, for the 
individual’s health is only safe when the health 
of the community is safe. The convention there- 
fore urged that citizens seek prolonged life, pro- 
mote sanitation, prevent contagious disease, and 
build up a clean, wholesome community, through 
_ co-operation. The medical people also made much 
of the fact that religion and medicine must work 
in unison. The one would cleanse the soul, the 
other the body, but each task is simplified and 
results are more satisfactory when body and spirit 
are elevated together. Healers of souls and bodies 
are comrades in the effort to serve the best interest 
of the community. 


Protestantism’s Inferiority Complex 


HAT EXCELLENT JOURNAL, the Freeman, 

which can say a new truth without a trace of 
sophomoric smartness, informs us the Protestant 
Church suffers with an inferiority complex. 
According to the psychologists, a person who is 
thus afflicted has been more or less a failure in 
life and makes neurotic efforts to prove he is not 
inferior and a failure. Protestantism, with the 
single exception of Calvin, has made a failure of 
its attempt to establish a religious philosophy and 
an organization of its own adequate to the needs 
of its members. It has, as a matter of fact, imi- 
tated Rome, and, like all imitators, it has fallen 
' short. There are three times as many sittings in 
Protestant churches as attendants, while in Roman 
churches there are three times as many attendants 
as sittings. One of the results of the failure is 
the Protestant habit of going in for “causes,” all 
but deserting the real cause for which it was 
ordained. The necessity is that “the great work of 
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Calvin be done over again in the light of developed 
reason and widened knowledge: there is no room 
for a Protestantism without a Protestant faith.” 

What besides this has THm Rucister been say- 
ing these six years? We think in exactly the terms 
of the closing words of the Freeman’s editorial and 
in no other terms whatsoever: “The task of Prot- 
estantism is not at all a task of reform; it is rather 
the foundation-task of harmonizing the needs of 
the soul with the inexorable demands of the mind, 
of showing how private judgment may accord with 
universal law, of teaching men how to be good 
and at the same time intellectually honest. If 
Protestantism can do this, it will render the great- 
est spiritual service of which the world has’ need; 
there would come a mighty inspiration as of warm 
sunshine and of the cause or proposal in behalf of 
which it is begun; but if it cannot, the only choice 
left to a Christian world which Protestantism has 
spiritually disrupted may well turn out to be 
either the God of Rome or no God at all.” 


The Classical Languages 


ROFESSORS OF GREEK AND LATIN will 

rejoice to learn that those ancient and honored 
languages have been returned to the curricula of 
the colleges and lycées of France, and that com- 
pulsory four-year courses in the same have been 
instituted. French educators have discovered that 
graduates of their institutions of higher learning 
lacked the thoroughgoing foundation and finish, 
study of Greek and Latin are supposed to impart. 
In this country a contest has been going on between 
educational theorists over the value of the classics 
as a preparation for a life career, with the sup- 
porters of those languages gradually losing. 
Courses in Greek were the first to be shortened, 
and finally eliminated, in many schools. Latin 
still makes a strong appeal; but if we are to 
believe the advanced theorists, its days, too, are 
numbered. Study of these finished languages of 
the classic age has undoubted value. Nothing else 
in the college course can quite compensate in the 
way of cultivating disciplined habits of thought, 
providing acquaintance with an important phase 
of world history, and giving to knowledge and 
beauty well-rounded proportions. 

The argument used by educators who would sub- 
stitute more practical courses is that time spent 
studying ancient literature in the original could 
more profitably be employed in storing the mind 
with applied information. On the other hand, 
many who have taken courses in the classics place 
high value on the mental training and insight that 
resulted. The difficulty seems to center about the 
fact that the languages are either not properly 
taught or not properly studied. In this instance, as 
in others, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Unhappily this is the case with numerous students. 


- They have a speaking acquaintance with the sub- 


ject, that is all. To real lovers of classical litera- 
ture and learning, the decision of the French 
educators, in these days of practical emphasis, 
comes with evident value. 
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_A Christmas Message from Europe 


There is no Peace, yet Hearts Pray for Peace 


Sorra, November 30, 1923. 


EE IS SAFE to say that a gloomier 
Christmas never dawned in Europe 
than that of 1923. ‘True, several natal 
days of the Christ have dawned on the 
bloodiest battlefields that ever were 
fought over. Men and women the world 
over will remember four such Christmas 
seasons, each Christmas Day dawning 
upon a greater number of tombstones, 
swelling into the many millions. To the 
eye that saw not far, the picture was one 
of utter despair, made more distressing by 
the prospect of further destruction of 
human life by war that stretched, or 
seemed to stretch, as far as vision could 
reach. But to the eye that saw farther, 
that beheld the to-morrow of mankind be- 
yond its embattled to-day, there was a 
hope behind the vast fields of tombstones 
in the four quarters of the earth. There 
was a hope, resurgent, of a better world, 
a world where war would be no more, 
nor the rumors of war. ‘There was the 
upreaching of millions of men, through 
the travails of conflict upon super-battle- 
fields, to this new heaven and new earth 
that ardent faith saw builded upon the 
ruins of the old. 

This upreaching of the spirit was 
shared—or was it largely inspired ?—by 
millions of women to whom the passive 
role had been assigned by the will of 
man and the dispensation of nature, the 
waiting part in the great drama through 
which our civilization was passing. The 
delirium of Armistice Day, 1918, was an 
utterance of the conviction that the day 
marked the beginning of the realization of 
this hope, the greatest that the race had 
ever harbored in its heart. In that sense, 
Christmas of 1918 was an earnest, to mil- 
lions of men and women, of the New 
Age—the age in which war and the suffer- 
ing to the noble and the innocent that it 
brings would be wiped from the memory 
of man. 


HAT HOPE has been severely dealt 

with in the years that have flown, or 
crept by, since Christmas, 1918. This 
Christmas, for many millions of those who 
then believed with full hearts in the bet- 
ter destinies of man, is gloomier than any 
of its predecessors since the great 
struggle between the two halves of our 
civilization began. It is gloomier, at 
least in its suggestions, because it de- 
notes, not the dawn, but the failure of a 
great hope. It denotes the outbreak of a 
discord which the world never had experi- 
enced before, even in the darkest days in 
the period between the outbreak of the 
World War and the first Armistice Day. 
Millions of eyes that looked hopefully, 
even confidently, upon the future of the 
race, are dimmed with the tears of a 
new and hitherto unconceived despair. 
Millions of hearts are heavy within the 
breasts that hold them, Upon millions 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THp REGISTER 


FROM 
HEROD: A SOLILOQUY 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Last night as from the council-room I went 

To brood my cares upon the battlement, 

I saw this star the magi prate about. 

It rose like to a silver torch from out 

The east, then climbed into the upper air, 
Hung for an instant like a jewel rare 

Caught in the darkness of a woman’s hair, 
Then sudden burn’d and glow’d, a sea of light 
That flooded, wave on wave, the shores of night. 
I saw below, the city, tenanted 

Beneath those spectral roofs as by the dead; 
Each house a sepulchre, each square and street 
Long emptied of the tramp of busy feet, 
Waiting these silent centuries to greet 

A Day when Jahweh’s host shall shout on high, 
And sound the clanging trumpets of the sky. 


I stood in wrapt amaze, when came a cry 

Of one at hand—‘‘Help, Master, or I die.’ 

It was the guard upon the outer wall, 

Pale as the elder stars, and swaying tall 

And terrible above me as a tow’r 

Rack’d by the huge convulsion of an hour 

Of storm. Him I rebuk’d, and roughly taught 

The meaning of the wonder, for I caught, 

Or thought I caught, the sign. *Twas victory 

For Israel! *Twas victory for me, 

Great Herod, King!—Ay, King! For what know 
these, 

The three called wise, these vagabonds who please 

To talk of David and his house, that they 

Declare this constellation marks the day 

Of birth for one who shall be King of kings. 

Lord of the earth, and of all earthly things? 

They leave my throne to bow before HIS throne! 


of lips is being framed the question of 
the ages: “How long, O Lord, how long?” 

For this epochal depression of hearts 
that love their kind and of minds that see 
clearly, there is some justification in the 


physical setting of the world we live in- 


five years after the war. Five years 
after the war, the component parts of our 
civilization, the parts essential to its 
wholeness, are further asunder than ever, 
and there is no promise of the finding of 
a device that will lead to their reunion, 
so far as the weary eye can see. 

We see statesmen eagerly intent upon 
building up the power and the prosperity 
of their nations upon the ruin of other 
nations. We see one of the most creative 
of all nations of our time—the empire 
upon which the sun never sets—essaying 
a noble rédle of reconstruction, only to 
find its hands tied and its endeavors frus- 
trated by a narrow nationalism across the 
Channel, which is arming its part of the 
world as it never was armed before, even 
in the ominous period that ushered in the 
World War. 


E SEE THAT EMPIRE, paying its 

debts to the last penny, suffering 
grave pangs in its vital parts from the 
stoppage of its industries. But yet that 
empire, that vast factor in the upward 
toiling of the race, uttering no word of 
despair, emitting no ery of pain, is taxing 
itself to the hilt in order to pay its debts, 


These debts it is paying, paying puncetili- 
ously, despite its bitter pangs, grimly sup- 
pressed. 

In this spectacle, be it noted, there is 
something of the superlatively heroic, of 
the dramatically grand. England may be 
dying,—which the gods forbid!—but if 
she is dying, it is not as cowards but 
as heroes die. “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” was the historic 
or apocryphal observation of a great Eng- 
lishman on the eve of a supreme test. In 
this supreme test, a test that involves the 
destinies of the human race, England her- 
self is doing her duty: 

Five years after the war, the world is 
as surely divided into halves as it was 
divided during the war. In the one half, 
disorder is being bred, the disorder that — 
means the death of nations. And the 
disorder that means death is not confined 
to Russia. In the larger, more compre- 
hensive, and more destructive disorder, 
there is no question on which side Eng- 
land stands. She stands on the side of 
reconstruction, on the side of reconcilia- 
tion, on the side of life as opposed to 
death, on the side of peace! 

In this struggle against fearful odds, 
shall the English half of the English- 
Speaking race be deprived of the help and 
the sympathy of the other half, of the half 
that has built up a colossal material and 
moral fact in America? When America 
responded to Great Britain’s invitation to 
participate as an equal in the work of 
world reconstruction, millions of Ameri- 
cans hoped that at last manifest destiny 
would be fulfilled, that the clear brain 
and the dispassionate mind of the New 
World would sow, cultivate, and make 
fruitful the seeds of the new civilization, 
the only civilization now possible. 


HAT MOMENT of bright hope seemed 

to pass. It was made unrealizable for 
the time being by the very influences that 
imposed the attempt upon England and 
America to act shoulder to shoulder. But, 
among millions of liberal-minded and 
open-hearted men and women on both 
sides of the Atlantic, there is a conyvic- 
tion, deep as it is generous, that the mo- 
ment of English-speaking, English-feeling 
co-operation for world recovery. has only 
been delayed; that the common stand — 
taken by England and America a few 
weeks ago is a permanent structure 
which will survive all assaults, withstand 
all shocks, and that England and 
America, acting together, will convince 
the disorderly part of the world that it | 
must cure and not kill, upbuild and not 
destroy. This hope of common action in 
behalf of the human race is'the message 
which Christmas -of 1923 is bringing to 
mankind. May the realization of this 
message be well on in its performance by 
the coming of Christmas of 1924, 
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Europe’s Deadlock and America’s Opportunity 


Mr. Scattergood is now a national authority on the situation in Europe. 


J. HENRY SCATTERGOOD 


His address entitled 


“America Speaks as a Friend of France,” published exclusively in Tun CuristiAN Recister, Septem- 


ber 6, 1923, has given him a place second to none, in authority. 
and distributed by the thousands to all parts of America. 


It has been reprinted in pamphlet form 
There has been also a formal request (which 


has been granted) for its republication in Great Britain. Never was a man’s name more fitly illustrated 


by his words. 


season of developments since he spoke and o 
and fellowship among the nations. 


HE SIXTH CHRISTMAS DAY has 
-4 come and gone since the signing of the 
armistice. Millions of people all over the 
world are asking: 

Why is it that five years after the war 
there is still no settled peace? 

Why is it that out of a war to end 
war several new wars have sprung? 

Why is it that after a war to end 
mijitarism there should be in Hurope 
to-day half a million more men under 
arms, even with Germany disarmed, than 
before the war? | 

Why is it that France and England 
are drifting farther and farther apart? 

Why is it that the Reparation question 
seems no nearer a settlement? 

Why is it that even the bitterest ene- 
mies of Germany must admit that to-day 
she cannot pay any further substantial 
reparations? 

AL 


Are not the answers to all these ques- 
tions to be found in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the spirit of the world at 
the time it was made? 

And as we watch the breakdown of that 
treaty—which is ever increasingly evident 
in its economic as well as in parts of its 
political sections—we are sadly conscious 
of the world’s pause and the leaderless 
drift in England and America in these 
precious moments while there is yet time 
to save the great ideals that the Treaty 
never gave the world, but that the boys 
died for and that the war was fought 
for? The world is facing a choice, which 
events must soon determine, whether we 
shall indeed all be dragged back by 
French realism supported by an all-too- 
general cynicism into-a continuation of the 
old method of militarism, alliances, bal- 
ances of power, secret diplomacy, and 
inevitable future wars, or whether we 
shall yet be able to rally ourselves to the 
yision and the faith to rely on world 
organization, both the Court and the 
League—this still further to be perfected 
—as a new method. 

The nations are drifting apart and each 


is now seeking its own. The mutual sup-. 


port and understanding are weakening. 
France feels abandoned by the United 
States and deserted by England; and in 
her fear for the future, which we must 
all reckon with as a reality, turns in her 
realism to reliance upon her own vast 
army. Now she has also seized the Ruhr 
and is undertaking, but futilely, to realize 
upon it. England says the method is 
illegal; France claims the contrary, and 
simply says she is there and is going to 


stay there until she is fully paid and 
“What are you going to do about it?’ 
Italy grabs Corfu on an insufficient pre- 
text and exacts a frightful indemnity 
from helpless Greece. England, in her 
economic need and with her desire to 
preserve the entente ,with France, limits 
her actions to negative measures to re- 
strain France. And the United States, 
in a smug aloofness, confines its help to 
the great but insufficient work of relief, 
and indicates that whatever else may 
happen, it wants its loans repaid. All 
have lapsed into a terrible deadlock, bound 
tight by the titanic forces of nationalisms 
and selfishness. 

And meanwhile what is happening? 
Scores of millions of people are forced to 
a lowered scale of living, thus reducing 
buying power, consumption, and produc- 
tion, intensifying competition, reducing 
margins of profit, and causing vast un- 
employment, bankruptcy, famine, and 
disease on an unprecedented scale; and 
ever widening chasms of hate and fear 
and suspicion are separating all Hurope. 
We have never found the right path. We 
have gone down these five years into the 
valley of strangulation where are despair, 
collapse, chaos, and death; and we have 
all that long journey laboriously to climb 
up again to get back to where we might 
haye started, before we can even find that 
right path of reconciliation which leads 
up to the heights of real welfare and re- 
construction. 


II 


What can break the deadlock? 

Can England break it? She has been 
trying all this year to do so, but with- 
out success. As pointed out by James G. 
McDonald in a brilliant speech at a recent 
New York Foreign Policy Association 
luncheon, England is blocked for three 
reasons. First, the indemnity demands 
of France are legal under the Treaty. 
World opinion has moderated elsewhere, 
but, very naturally, not yet in war-torn 
and deserted France, and Poinearé still 
“stands pat’ on his legal rights under 
the Treaty. Secondly, there are the 
French Army, the French aéroplanes,—in 
vast increase since the close of the war, 
—and the French support of Poland, 
Ozechoslovakia, Roumania, and Jugoslavia, 
financed and officered as they are from 
Paris. Thirdly, England’s opinion has 
been too divided to support a constructive 
policy. Perhaps the British election may 
now have a new and profound effect that 
we little realize. 

Can the League of Nations break the 


Tue Reeister invited Mr. Scattergood to tell our readers far and wide at this holiday 
f things yet to be done to bring peace upon God’s earth, 


deadlock? Well, is it fair to expect this 
when it is given no real chance and the 
strongest nation is still outside its mem- 
bership? The League, like a child, must 
be helped to grow to full manhood, but 
as things now are, it is unfair to look to 
it for settlement. 

Can the United States break the dead- 
lock? Our opinion is even less united than 
is Britain’s, and the call to us seems 
more remote. But undoubtedly we could 
have a vast and probably determining 
effect on the situation if under leadership 
we only knew what we can do and what 
we are willing to do ourselves. Already 
Mr. Hughes’s offer to join in a real com- 
mission to estimate Germany’s capacity 
to pay indicates the first step in any plan. 
But whatever course the United States 
may take, it must be laid out to influence 
French political opinion. We can start 
matters, but French and British co-opera- 
tion must follow. The British have long 
ago indicated their readiness for such a 
course. 

Iil 


How, then, shall we bring helpful in- 
fluence on France? 

Shall it be by coercion? It has been 
proposed, especially in England, that the 
United States and Great Britain should 
refuse to extend their French loans. This 
would depress the franc and cause the 
wealth of the French people to shrink 
still more in value, the same as in other 
countries, and thus, it is alleged, would 
the French Government be compelled to 
make a setilement. This is the cruel 
method. Does it ever work to threaten 
a brave-hearted people? Was the French 
morale broken in the war by the German 
method of terror, of cutting trees, of 
destruction of property? And no more 
now would that harsh method break the 
wonderful French spirit. It would only 
the more make them feel deserted by all 
their friends and dependent only upon 
their own paramount military strength. 

No, the way to work on France, as on 
anybody, is the irresistible way of kind- 
ness and helpfulness. Where we cannot 
force, we can win, her co-operation. We 
must approach her as her friend who 
loves and understands and sympathizes 
with her and will help her once again. 


IV 


Let us see if a financial settlement is 
possible? 

First, the French. Although Poincaré, 
good lawyer as he is, always talks in 
public in this present jockeying stage 
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about staying in the Ruhr until the full 
bill is paid by Germany, nevertheless 
France has clearly shown that she is 
prepared to accept a settlement consist- 
ing of her 52 per cent., under the Spa 
agreement, of the A and B bonds, ie., 
26,000,000,000 gold marks, provided she 
receives this net. It is now determined 
that this $6,500,000,000 will be well beyond 
her actual costs of reparations. But she 
says she must also have beyond this what- 
ever she has to pass on to Great Britain 
and the United States in payment of in- 
terallied debts. Hence her settlement 
leads to London and to Washington. Now 
this modified French position is entirely 
reasonable and is not subject to attack on 
any principle. It would not be fair and 
it would not be in the heart of the Ameri- 
can people to take from France, if we 
should demand her debt to us, what all 
informed people now realize would be 
about one-half of the maximum that she 
will ever be able to recover from Ger- 
many; and if we take our half, Hngland 
will insist on her part too, and poor 
France will be left to pay practically the 
whole costs of the repairs of her war 
areas out of her own pocket, and thus 
have to bear the burden alone. Neither 
the American nor the British people will 
stand for this when the realities are 
understood. ; 

Likewise Britain has whittled down her 
demands so that she will join in an all- 
round settlement based on no further 
reparations or interallied debt payments 
to her except to cover between them what 
she has to pay the United States. So 
her road also leads to Washington, and 
is wholly reasonable and unassailable on 
any principle. 

Belgium is relatively so nearly paid on 
her reparations by the priority payments 
already made that her balance of (say) 
a billion dollars still to come is not in- 
superable. And her interallied debts were 
remitted by the Treaty. 

Italy’s interest is more in debt appease- 
ment than in reparations collections, be- 
cause she owes more in interallied debts 
than the share of reparations that can 
come to her. So her road also leads to 
Washington. 

And what about the United States? 
- Well, we don’t want any reparations. We 
only ask that “the loans advanced to our 
allies in good faith and without regard 
to Germany’s capacity to pay” shall be 
repaid to us. That, too, sounds reasonable. 
But it is not as unassailable on principle 
as the present reduced claims of the 
French and the British, because it can 
well be argued that considerably more 
than one-half of our loans to them were 
for common war purposes for the period 
before our own troops could reach France. 
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What, then, do we find? That each na- 
tion has a whittled-down basis of settle- 
ment that is reasonable in itself. 

But the difficulty is that these reason- 
able demands all exist in the same world 
and at the same time and_ they overlap. 
They cannot all be fulfilled without 
further curtailment unless enough can be 
obtained from Germany to pay all the 
reparation costs plus the various inter- 
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allied debts. But all thinking people 
familiar with the facts have long since 
realized that this is impossible, that this 
desirable consummation is wholly beyond 
the realm of reality. Nobody, of course, 
wishes to let Germany off from anything 
that she can possibly pay, but as. Lord 
Curzon said, why fool ourselves about 
what we know she cannot do. 


VI 


The beginning, then, is to determine 
impartially Germany’s real capacity to 
pay, as Mr. Hughes long ago suggested, 
and as now there seems a chance of being 
done. Germany herself in Mr. Cuno’s 
first offer indicated her belief that 30,000,- 
000,000 gold marks with the help of in- 
ternational loans marked her outside ca- 
pacity to pay. It is wholly possible, if 
not likely, that the Commission will find 
that this can be somewhat increased, 
especially with a further extension of 
time for payment. ~ 

It is clear, therefore, that there is now 
no vast gap in the figures between the 
nations so far as finances alone are con- 
cerned, and that a settlement can be en- 
visaged provided the United States will 
be willing to do its share of sacrificing 
along with all the others. 

Whenever in business such an impasse 
develops, then the conference method is 
resorted to. So the time will shortly 
come, and is in fact long overdue, for 
such a conference among the nations. 
And when it is held, all the nations in- 
volved, including the United States, must 
be prepared still further to curtail their 
claims, already so reasonably reduced to 
their: respective minimums, in order to 
make possible an all-round settlement. 


VII 


But what about security? 

The support of present French policy 
is only possible because of France’s fear 
for the future. Whatever may be the 
reasonableness or the unreasonableness 
of it, that fear exists and must be dealt 
with as a reality in any plan for a new 
world settlement. The question of French 
security is at the heart of the whole 
problem. Before France will give up her 
military policy she will insist on and she 
is entitled to some form of guarantee 
against unprovoked attack that will ease 
her mind of fear as she expected the 
Three Power Treaty of Guarantee to do. 

Now in this every one must realize that 
it is politically impossible—much more im- 
possible now even than it was in 1919— 
for the United States to make such a 
guarantee. It was, of course, mostly be- 
cause of the implied guarantees of Article 
X that the United States did not even go 
into the League of Nations. So our hands 
are tied in this. 

But fortunately, another effective solu- 
tion has been proposed by that great in- 
ternationally-minded statesman Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, and is now receiving most 
serious study in the chancelleries of 
Hurope, that will solve this problem of 
French security and make possible an 
approach to general disarmament. He has 
proposed that after Germany becomes a 
member, within the League of Nations 
those nations interested in the Rhine 
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problem—France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land—shall form a mutual-guarantee pact 
—a kind of Monroe Doctrine for Hurope— 
coupled with disarmament by all down to 
a police basis, and neutralization of both 
banks of the Rhine under League of Na- 
tions control. 

This would give France assurance of 
protection from Germany, and Germany 
assurance of protection from France—and 
from the standpoint of world peace one 
is aS important as the other. 

This, too, would make possible the 
changing of Article X of the Covenant so 
as to remove the objection of the United 
States that by joining the League of Na- 
tions it might be drawn into dangerous 
Huropean entanglements. 

Thus while the key to the breaking of 
the deadlock as to finances lies with the 
United States, that of security lies with 
the interested Huropean powers them- 
selves. But any proposed action looking 
toward the financial relief of those powers 
on condition that those powers simulta- 
neously should work out their security and 
disarmament problem would probably 
meet with favorable response. 


VIII 
What, then, is to be done? 
First, determine impartially Germany’s 
read capacity to pay, on the Hughes plan. 
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Secondly, let the United States call a 


second Washington Conference and.be pre- 
pared to go into it, not empty-handed, but 
ready once more to do our fair share of 
the necessary sacrificing. ; 

The reason the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament was such 
a success was because Mr. Hughes laid 
down at the start what the United States 
would give up if the other nations pro- 
portionately would do the same; and the 
proposition was irresistible and swept the 
opinion of the world. 

To-day the United States has a like op- 
portunity to break the deadlock. 

Will we rise to it? Will our public 
opinion force Congress to give the Debt 
Funding Commission a freer hand, so that 
the Administration will be enabled to call 
such a second Washington Conference at 
which we might trade the interallied debts 
due the United States for a security and 
disarmament policy in Europe and the 
world, and also a simultaneous all-round 


reduction and settlement of reparations — 


and interallied debts? The answer de- 

pends on the education of the people as 
to the facis and the appeal under great 
leadership to their idealism—the same 

idealism that moved us to great moral 
heights in the sacrifices of 1917 and 1918. 
5 \ 
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And the Conference must be called to 
express @ new spirit between nations, for 


with a new spirit new things are possible. 
Let us be reminded of what General 
Smuts said recently of the old South Afri- 
can problem. “The simple human fellow- 
feelings solved the problem which had 
proved too difficult for statesmanship.” 
And then he appealed at this time for “a 
policy of give and take, of moderation 
and generosity, of trust and friendship 
applied to the affairs of men. Let us 
have faith in the great human principles 


‘ 
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_ floes closed in. 
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and values and our faith will not be 
brought to confusion. Human nature is 
the same in all continents, and what could 
“be done for the descendants in Africa 
can surely also be done for the parent 
peoples in Hurope.” 

It is only this new spirit that can make 
possible the breaking of the deadlock. 
Europe is a great log jam with all the 
raging floods of chaos, bankruptcy, famine, 
and death piling up behind it. If these 
horrors break it loose and the floods sweep 
down without control, much of what we 
eall civilization will be swept down with 
it. The key log must be cut while there 
is yet time. The key log is the interallied 
debts due the United States. Where is 
the leader to climb out on the difficult 
and dangerous journey to that key log 
and cut it before it is too late? And 
with what can he cut it? Only with the 
axe of the new spirit between nations, 
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the application of the Christian spirit in 
public affairs—that idealism for which 
America under great leadership can once 
more be brought to sacrifice. 

What America has done and is again 
doing in the child-feeding work in Ger- 
many and elsewhere and what we did for 
Japan in her distress are living illustra- 
tions of this new spirit between nations. 
And now our own General Allen, who com- 
manded for four years our Occupation 
Forces on the Rhine, is actively working 
at the head of a nation-wide committee to 
raise the funds for the enlargement of 
the former Quaker child-feeding work in 
Germany, so that this winter 2,000,000 
needy German children may be given sup- 
plementary feeding. Its value is impos- 
sible to estimate both as to relief itself 
and also as an expression of international 
good-will. The giver is helped as well 
as the recipients thus to clear our hearts 
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of hate and to express internationally the 
Christian method, “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.” 
D:¢ 

And as the world pauses in these criti- 
cal days of hesitation between the return 
to that old method of war and prepara- 
tions for war and the new for which the 
war was fought and which has not yet 
been attained, the call goes forth to men 
of good-will in all lands and of all faiths 
to remember that we are brothers, chil- 
dren of the same loving Father, and that 
it is He who calls us all to the love and 
that new spirit which can make possible 
the solution of all problems and can lead 
to the great settlement for which the 
whole world is craving, and the firm estab- 
lishment of the new method. 

May our prayer be that under inspired 
leadership we may see the vision and have 
the courage and the faith to follow it! 


A Viking of the Twentieth Century 


If the World Gontacas a Hero, He is One 


OW AND THEN a student of living 
personalities makes out a list of the 
ten greatest men and hands it~ to the 
press. Such a list would have to include 
Fridtjof Nansen. During a recent visit 
in Boston, Mass., Nansen was introduced 
to the Boston City Club as “the greatest, 
best, and most courageous man in the 
world.” ‘The audience smiled. But a re- 
view of the extraordinary career reveals 
that if he is not the greatest, best, and 
most courageous, he is one of that number. 
At the age of twenty-eight he performed 
a feat which seasoned Arctic explorers 
said could not possibly be done, a feat 
his valorous Norsemen ancestors them- 
selves might have envied. He crossed 
Greenland from the east coast to the 
west. The journey took seventy days. 
Terrific gales swept the treacherous gla- 
ciers and ice-plateaus. The temperature 
averaged forty-nine degrees below zero. 
After incredible hardship the expedition 
got through, establishing a record for 
courageous endurance. 

Shortly after, Nansen made his memo- 
rable voyage in the Fram, a vessel only 
128 feet long, though it had sides more 
than two feet thick, built of the toughest 
oak, The craft was modeled to slide up 
on the surface of the ice when the deadly 
The explorer proposed 
to sail as far north as possible, allow the 
Fram to be frozen into the ice, and then 
to drift from west to east across the North 
Pole with the Arctic current, which scien- 
tific experiment had convinced him flowed 
entirely across the Arctic Ocean. Finding 
that the floes in which the Fram finally 
became imprisoned would probably cross 
the Arctic sea 350 miles south of the Pole, 
he abandoned the vessel, and with a sole 
comrade, Lieutenant Johansen, and three 
dog sledges, headed north. The venture 
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A NOBLE, HERCULHAN CHAMPION 


Nansen has the dual gift of supreme 

daring in the face of nature’s terrific 

rigors and the popular hostility against 
certain human causes 


was hazardous in the extreme. Their only 
hope after getting as far north as 
weather and ice conditions would allow 
was to turn south and make for the 
nearest land. This they did after reach- 
ing a point 184 miles farther north than 
that recorded by other expeditions. 

The return trip would have daunted 
any but one in whose veins ran the blood 
of Vikings. After prolonged suffering and 
a number of the narrowest escapes from 


destruction, Nansen and Johansen reached 
Franz Josef Land, managed to exist 
through the winter, though the island was 
without a single other human inhabitant, 
and in the spring returned to Norway 
with the F. C. Jackson Arctic expedition. 

Nansen busied himself up to the World 
War with lecturing, writing, scientific in- 
vestigation of ocean currents, and diplo- 
matic work for the newly formed na- 
tion of Norway. In the course of the war 
he went to Washington to secure supplies 
for Norway. He also interested himself 
in prisoners of war. He was Norway’s 
representative in the Versailles Treaty, 
and became an enthusiastic supporter of 
the League of Nations. During the years 
since, he has been before the world in a 
eapacity as remarkable as it is unique. 
It was the spirit of knight-errantry which 
sent him on that hazardous, startling 
sledge journey across the bleak glaciers 
of Greenland; and out onto the frozen 
Arctic sea on a quest which looked to 
the friends he had left on the Fram like 
certain death. It was the spirit of chiv- 
alry, equally developed among his Norse 
ancestors, which led him into the humane 
work he has done since the armistice. He 
was appointed high commissioner for the 
League of Nations. In this capacity his 
first task was to secure the return of a 
half-million German and Russian prison- 
ers. No sooner were these prisoners re- 
patriated than a famine of unprecedented 
devastation broke out in Russia. It was 
Nansen who directed the Huropean relief 
work. Following the demand from Rus- 
sia came the Greek debacle, when 1,000,000 
homeless, starving refugees crowded into 
unprepared Greece. He performed the 
seemingly impossible task of feeding, 
clothing, and housing them. 

In view of achievements covering a 
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period of thirty-four years, the claim of 
the chairman of the Boston City Club 
meeting was not so far amiss. 

What is the philosophy of life of this 
man of astounding accomplishments? In 
his youth he was a lover of hazardous 
adventure. No explorer of his time has 
so joyfully entered on the most desperate 
undertakings. Yet there was always 
judgment and careful preparation. From 
each of the Arctic expeditions he brought 
back valuable scientific information. But 
back of it all, we suspect; was that pas- 
sion for stirring adventure which had 
driven the Norsemen to embark in their 
open, high-prowed boats for explorations 
across uncharted seas. With the coming 
of the war, all the chiyalry and humanity 
of Nansen’s sensitive soul was aroused. 
In the sad years since, no one has done 
more to bind up the wounds of the 
wretched victims of famine, misgovern- 
ment, and international greed. 

He believes in Russia, saying that the 
country is nearing a solution of its gi- 
gantic problems. For the wrangle be- 
tween France and England which resulted 
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Flint, Mich., Needs a Church 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 

I want to congratulate you on your 
editorial of the 22d entitled “Bishops 
Against Bishop” and your editorial of 
November 15 entitled “A Missionary Plan.” 

I think that your handling of this latter 
question has brought it so prominently 
to the front that the issue cannot be 
dodged much longer. 

With particular regard to your editorial 
of November 15: Flint is a city of 125,000 
population and we have no Unitarian 
church in this town. Thomas Mott 
Osborne spoke here last winter, but there 
was no follow-up. 

I am not a missionary, and I could not 
possibly organize or work out a problem 
of this kind, but I do think that a city 
of this size should be given attention. 


Fuint, MicwH. N. F. D. 


Heavy Hand of Misfortune 

To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

Friends of the Street Manual Training 
School at Richmond, Minter P.O., Ala., 
will be shocked and grieved to learn of 
the loss by fire of Bullock Hall, the teach- 
ers’ home, last October, just at the open- 
ing of the fall term. This event, the first 
experience of the kind the institution has 
had, was indeed a- calamity, and has seri- 
ously crippled the School in its year’s 
work. The result is especially disastrous, 
because the School has just reached a 
point where its distinctive excellence is 
becoming known to acknowledged ex- 
perts in Negro education. 

At the same time its friends are more 


than ever determined to stand behind the . 


School, which is an integral part of the 
vital work of Negro education, a work 
which is fundamental to the solution of 
one of our most pressing national prob- 
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in the abandonment of Christian minori- 
ties in Turkey and Asia Minor, he has 
no sympathy. His chief fear is for Ger- 
many, where, he declares, “everything is 
breaking down—morals, character, indus- 
try, even life itself. No one who has not 
been there can possibly understand the 
pressure those people are under. The 
farmers are prosperous enough, but in the 
towns it is horrible. There is nothing to 
buy food with, nothing to save, nothing to 
depend on from day to day. The govern- 
ment will not be able to control the 
break-up that might result from starva- 
tion; a break-up, I fear, will happen unless 
something is done very soon—if it is 
not too late already.” 

“Had the United States joined the 
League of Nations,’ he states, “the 
world to-day would be a different world; 
for instance, the Ruhr question would 
have been solved long ago.” Mentioning 
the European situation, he declared, “If 
Hurope goes down, she will go down a 
victim of desperation and hate.” 

Nansen is a heroie figure to look at. 


lems. The immediate needs of the School 
call for the raising at once of $10,000, one- 
half of which is to go toward the rebuild- 
ing of the dormitory, and the other half 
toward (1) the necessary repairs of the 


other buildings, (2) the improvement of 


the Agricultural Department, and (3) 
the payment of arrears of salaries of de- 
voted and needy teachers. 
The fire seems to have been due not to 
any act of carelessness, but to defect in a 
flue, caused by settling of the building. 
Lack of an adequate water supply for 
emergencies of this kind makes it impos- 
sible to insure the buildings of the School 
for their full value, and the insurance in 
this case was only $1,000. 
Another obvious need of the institution 
is the construction of a water reservoir. 
A near-by brook has sufficient fall to work 
a hydratlic ram that would keep such a 
resérvoir full the year around. The cost 
of the whole installation would be about 
$1,000. 
It should be mentioned for the encour- 
agement of all interested that at the time 
of the fire one-half of the $5,000 Special 
Fund for repairs and improvements had 
been pledged conditionally on the raising 
of the entire sum. Also that strenuous 
self-sacrificing local effort is being made 
to help in meeting the cost of the new 
teachers’ home. 
All hearts are touched at this season 
by the Christmas spirit, and are especially 
open to the appeal made by those who 
have felt the heavy hand of misfortune. 
Contributions for this worthy cause will 
be gratefully received and duly acknowl- 
edged by any of the undersigned: 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. ; 

James A. Fairley, 17 Lakeville Place, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; 

L. H. Sage, 42 Clinton Street, Newark, 
IN: J3 
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All he needs is the helmet and corselet of 
those hardy adventurers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, to resemble them in 
appearance as well as actions. He is 
grandly built, with a height above that of 
ordinary men, broad, muscular shoulders, 
and the rugged face of one who all his 
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life has successfully contended with ob-: 


stacles which to other men were insur- 
mountable. The secret of personality lies 
in the eyes. Those of Nansen are kind. 
Infinite compassion for the despoiled, the 
homeless, the starving is written there. 
For many years he has been going up and 
down the world in search of the Great 
Adventure, making grand plans, searching 
out the unknown, doing the impossible, 
ministering to the distressed, binding up 
the hurts of the nations, opening the 
door of the prison house, feeding and 
clothing the children. ; 

His mission is similar to that conducted 
two thousand years ago by the Prince of 
Peace. Due to his courage and humanity, 
and that of others like him, the world 
may yet go on its way rejoicing. 


NCE 


Charles W. Birtwell, 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 19 Euston Street, 
Brookline, Mass. ; : : 

Walter Powers, 15 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; 

Charles F. Dole, 14 Roanoke Avenue, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. ; 

Prof. Edwin H. Hall, 39 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Samuel B. Alison, M.D., Treasurer, Minter, 
Ala. ; ; 


or, contributions may be sent directly to 


the School, Minter P.O., Ala. 
Checks should be made out to the Street 
Manual Training School. 


A Detached Unitarian’s Wish 
To the Editor of Tan CurisTiAN RugistpR :-— 


While reading the article about Mr. 
Brown’s “correspondence church” in last 
week’s Register, the thought struck me 
that it might be a good plan to do a little 
extension work via radio. 

I am a detached Unitarian, and it 
would be very pleasant to me if I knew 
that at certain hours I could listen to 
a service in King’s Chapel. 

I suggest King’s Chapel because of the 
historic background, and believe that if 
Some agency such as the A. U. A. or 
the Daymen’s League would make it pos- 
sible to broadcast all the services from 
this historic church and give the matter 
wide publicity, the invisible congregation 
would be far in excess of the visible con- 
gregation. 

News stories telling the romantic story 
of this church and some of the romances 
connected therewith would create a degree 
of interest in the church and the principles 
for which it has always stood that would 
insure a large hearing. The broadcasting 
of services regularly would be much bet- 
ter than an occasional service. 

Newarx, On10. E. D. Leacu. 


: 
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Meat of A. U. A. Report 


Missionary contributions should be 
larger—The rallying minister 


_The Annual Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, recently distrib- 
uted among the churches, deserves more 
than passing notice. It should be read 
and re-read and carefully considered. 
From its pleasing cover to the suggested 
“Form of Bequest” at the end, the Report 
is most interesting. The disconcerting 
thing in it is the persistence of the de- 
plorable fact that our 400 churches, with 
a constituency of nearly 100,000, contrib- 
uted last year to the work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association only $50,000, 
that is, about fifty cents per member per 
annum. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that the same people maintain the local 
ehurches and that they contributed gener- 
ously to the Campaign; still it does seem 
that an average of fifty cents a year for 
the chief agency of our missionary work 
is pitifully meager. 

The particular section of the Report, 
howeyer, to which I would direct attention 
is found in pages 26 and 27 and deals with 
the organization of our churches. In that 
section Dr. Eliot deplores the lack in too 
many of the churches of our fellowship 
of effective organization. With the clos- 
ing sentences of this section of the Presi- 
dent’s Report I assume that we all heartily 
agree. They are as follows: 


much 


Every church ought to have a compre- 
hensive program with which all the activi- 
ties of the church—its School, Alliance 
Branch, League Chapter and Young 
People’s Union—are in accord. A single 
organization, the church, should conceive, 
adopt, and carry out that program, which 
should include provision for public wor- 
ship, for religious education, for social 
and recreational activities, for practical 
application of the principles of our faith 
in community service, and for generous 
co-operation with the local Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association in the 
advancement of our whole cause. 


In this last sentence Dr. Bliot places his 
finger on the weakest spot in our denomi- 
national life, the lack of a single compact, 
efficient organization—the church. 

Before the church can “conceive, adopt, 
and carry out” such a program as is sug- 
gested, it is necessary for many of our 
churches to pay more attention than they 
usually do to the transaction of their 
business affairs. The first requirement, 
in my opinion, to procure a “single, com- 
pact, efficient” church organization is to 
have a clear understanding of the place 
of the minister in the life of the church. 
That he is primarily a pastor or a preacher 
is to be taken for granted. But inasmuch 
as, rightly or wrongly, he is held respon- 
sible for the success or failure of the 
chureh he serves, it would seem that he 
should have a yoice in the management 
of the church’s affairs. The minister 
should not only visit his people in their 
homes, officiate at funerals, marriages, and 
baptisms, conduct the worship and preach 
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a sermon on Sunday, but he should make 
it his business to-see that the church is 
efficiently organized and its affairs ad- 
ministered according to the best business 
principles. 

Happily some churches have laymen so 
deeply interested in their church’s wel- 
fare that they serve it as faithfully and 
conscientiously as they serve their own 
business. It is the writer’s good fortune 
to have a small group of business men 
who take commendable pride in conducting 
the affairs of their church. I could not 
wish for a better president of the corpora- 
tion, or clerk, or treasurer, or chairman 
of the house and grounds committee. But 
with the best officials imaginable, the 
minister must not lie down on his job and 
let them do everything. There is always 
something more for a wide-awake, live 
church to do, and it is the minister’s 
business to suggest the next thing to be 
done. 

In a well-organized church there should 
be a meeting, at least as often as once a 
month, of the leading officials of the 
church and the heads of its various de 
partments, with the minister, to confer 
concerning the church’s needs and make 
recommendations to its governing body. 
Out of a considerable ministerial experi- 
ence I have found that there is always 
something connected with the church 
worthy of consideration; from keeping 
the property in proper repair or the mak- 
ing of improvements to the religious edu- 
eation of the young, the enriching of the 
worship, or the service of the community. 
A church should always have something 
more to do for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom in the world. And the man of 
vision is and ought to be the minister. He 
is the seer for his people, the seer of the 
things to be done and the life to be lived. 
Woe to him if he shuts his eyes and sees 
nothing to do! Let him rally his people 
around him and show them the needs of 
their church from cellar to spire, from 
the collection to the expending of its 
moneys, and above all, the deep needs of 
their own souls and the soul of society. 
As of old, may the people in our churches 
in all things pertaining to their welfare 
hear their preachers saying with Isaiah, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” 


Christmas Sale for Blind 


A number of denominations joined, the 
week of December 10, in a Christmas sale 
for the blind, held at 8 Hast 36th Street, 
New York City. The sale was held under 
the auspices of the Lighthouse and the 
New York State Commission for the Blind. 
Each day it was in charge of a different 
denomination. Unitarians were in charge, 
Monday, December 10, Mrs. Archer Ran- 
dolph, chairman. Among other denomina- 
tions represented were the Hpiscopalian, 
Baptist, Congregational, Dutch Reformed, 
and Methodist. Previous sales have 
been conducted by Jews, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics. 


WORK 


Icelandic Conference Meets 


New church organized after preaching misston 
at Arborg, Manitoba 


During the World War, meetings of the 
Icelandic Conference were suspended, but 
in June last the time seemed ripe for the 
resumption of regular sessions. A large 
and enthusiastic meeting was held in 
Winnipeg June 24 to 29. After so long 
a period of inactivity, there was much 
general business to be transacted. Some 
changes were made in the constitution 
and.plans were adopted for the extension 
of missionary enterprise. It will be re 
membered that two years ago a merger 
was effected of the First Icelandic Unita- 
rian Church of Winnipeg and the Inde- 
pendent Lutheran Congregation. A year 
later the Independent Lutheran Congrega- 
tion of Wynyard joined our fellowship. 
Other churches are likely to follow their 
lead, and to meet new conditions the name 
of the Conference was changed to “The 
United Conference of Liberal Icelandic 
Churches of North America.” This was a 
step in the right direction and will un- 
doubtedly be a new element of strength. 

During the Conference several ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rey. Ragnar BH. 
Kyvaran, outlining the business of the 
meeting; by Rey. Albert Hi. Kristjansson, 
on “The Church and the Social Order” ; 
by Prof. August H. Bjarnasson, Ph.D., of 
Reykjavik, Iceland, on “The Liberal 
Movement in Iceland in the Nineteenth 
Century”; by Rey. Fridrik Fridriksson of 
Wynyard, on “The Liturgy of Liberal 
Christianity”; by Rev. BE. J. Melan, on 
“The Church Schools and Educational 
Methods” ; and by Rey. Régnvaldur Péters- 
son, on “Our Mission and its Opportu- 
nities.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Rev. Ragnar 
®. Kvaran, Winnipeg; vice-president, Rev. 
Albert E. Kristjansson, Lundar; secre- 
tary, Rey. Fridrik Fridriksson, Wynyard ; 
vice-secretary, Mr. Gudmundur Winars- 
son, Arborg; treasurer, Mr. Hannes 
Pétursson, Winnipeg; financial secretary, 
Mr. Frederick Swanson, Winnipeg; super- 
intendent of church schools and supplies, 
Principal Stefan Stefansson; and member 
of the Council representing the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Régnvaldur 
Pétursson. Seven churches were repre- . 
sented by delegates. 

The plan of action adopted for the 
year included the publication of three 
Sunday-school texts; the interchange of 
ministers as often and as far as practical ; 
a missionary visit to every Icelandic com- 
munity in the country, with a view to 
ascertaining our opportunities in the vari- 
ous localities and to acquaint them with 
our methods of work; and the organizing 
of churches wherever practicable. 

Following the Conference, Mr. Péturs- 
son and Professor Bjarnasson made an ex- 
tended preaching and lecturing visit to 
the principal Icelandic settlements from 
Lake Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast. Large 
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meetings were held in every locality, and 
much interest was aroused. Mr. Kvaran 
also spent his vacation in lecturing 
through the Iceland settlements of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. As a result of 
these visits a new church has been organ- 
ized at Arborg in Manitoba. This is the 
terminus of a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad and is a thriving village 
from which much can be expected. 

Mr. Kristjansson has carried on the 
work at Shoal Lake and_Mary Hill and 
has kept other preaching appointments as 
he has had opportunity. He is the most 
northern missionary and makes some of 
his longest journeys in the winter. When 
the lakes are frozen he will visit half a 
dozen settlements extending over the dis- 
trict a hundred miles north of Lundar. 
He has also made a short trip into the 
Western provinces, where he has preached 
to interested but unorganized groups of 
people. Mr. Melan has preached regu- 
larly in the Lake Winnipeg settlements, 
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reorganizing and strengthening churches 
which have been for so many years without 
a regular minister. Altogether it has 
been a summer of unusual activity 
throughout the Icelandic country, and the 
wisdom of bringing over liberal-minded 
ministers from Iceland has been amply 
vindicated. The opportunities are open- 


ing faster than the church is able to meet’ 


them. Our liberal ideas are making their 
way against the rigid Lutheran type of the- 
ology, and with two or three more minis- 
ters and a little more money the denomina- 
tion could greatly increase its work. The 
efficient Field Secretary, Rev. Rognvaldur 
Pétursson, has made long missionary jour- 
neys, edited the publications of the Viking 
Press, written Sunday-school lessons, and 
done the thousand things which fall to the 
lot of a superintendent or bishop of the 
great Northwest. The church is to be 
congratulated upon haying such a devoted 
and self-sacrificing body of ministers as 
are now serving the Icelandic churches. 


Putting an Institute “On” and “Over” 


ELIEVING THAT EXPERIENCES 

of one church may be of value to an- 
other, the writer offers the following ar- 
ticle which sets forth some of the experi- 
ences of the Buffalo church in handling 
the recent successful institute in religious 
education. 

First, Program. The meetings lasted 
for three days, beginning Friday morning 
and ending Sunday noon. Saturday after- 
noon was left free for excursions to Niag- 
ara Falls and East Aurora. Most of the 
speakers were secured without expense 
other than travel money, but some were 
paid. The Department of Religious Edu- 
eation furnished one of its secretaries. 
This is an item of expense which will 
vary with the type of speakers secured. 

Second, Advertising. About a month 
before the institute, circular letters were 
sent to all the churches interested, outlin- 
ing the program and inviting co-operation. 
These were followed up weekly by other 
letters giving different phases of the 
situation. The local church printed the 
full program on its calendar a week ahead 
and several thousand copies of this were 
run off in the form of the regular pro- 
gram of the institute, and these were 
rather widely circulated. They were sent 
to teachers, ministers, and churches who 
were supposed to be interested, and were 
mailed to all the parents of the local 
church-school children. Personal letters 
were sent to many ministers inviting their 
co-operation. 

Third, Hntertainment. All the visitors 
from out of town were entertained by the 
local church. At least twenty-five fami- 
lies responded to the invitation to take 
in guests to the number of one to four 
each. Others gave money so that their 
guests were sent to the local hotels. On 
Friday, a luncheon was served by the 
Alliance: to all the institute. The local 
members paid 60 cents, but the guests 
were free, and the small balance was paid 
out of the general fund. On Saturday, 
the visiting laymen were entertained by 


the Laymen’s League at a downtown 
hotel, and the visiting women at the Col- 
lege Club, and these bills were paid out 
of the general fund. On Friday night at 
the reception refreshments were served, 
which also came out of the general fund. 

Fourth, Finances. Most of the support 
of the institute came from the local 
church. A circular was sent out setting 
forth the needs of the institute, and the 
response was quite general and generous. 
Some of the co-operating churches also 
helped, and the Department of Religious 
Education was able to make a small ap- 
propriation from its institute fund. 

Fifth, Attendance. This was very grati- 
fying, nearly all the churches invited 
sending delegates ranging from one to 
twenty-seven, the latter number sent by 
Syracuse. 

Sixth, Results. Every one who attended 
the institute seemed to think it was worth 
while. One who had a great deal of the 
detail work to do says this: “With all the 
hard work, I feel that it was worth while. 
It set a sort of standard of what we can 
accomplish if we all work together 
toward an end. To know that you peo- 
ple who came on were halfway satisfied 
was gratifying in itself.” 

The Buffalo church and especially the 
Buffalo minister and officers of the 
church school deserve all praise for this 
notable achievement. BE F. 


Records of Old Times at 
Top of Steeple 
One of the most notable church steeples 
in New England is that of the Unitarian 
church, Newburyport, Mass. The church 
and steeple have just been painted. In 
the course of the operations, the large 
hollow copper ball at the top of the spire 
was removed and was found to contain a 
number of interesting relics. Among them 
were a package of newspapers including 
Newburyport papers from 1839 to 1906, 
three copper cents dated 1857, 1880, and 
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1906, the dates when the copper ball had 
been previously opened; a parish tax bill 
of 1839; a folder giving the names of city 
officials in 1857; a contract for painting 
in 1820; a memorandum made by John 
Burrill for painting the church, July 15, 
1857, and a copy of the program at the 
ordination and installation of Rey. Lau- 
rence Hayward, the present pastor, Thurs- 
day, November 16, 1905. The memorandum 
of Mr. Burrill was particularly interest- 
ing. It reads as follows: “This church 
was painted by my father and Messrs. 
Bass and Babson and myself and Paul 
Carr, apprentices, in the month of July, 
1820, two coats, stone color. The pro- 
prietors furnished the stock. I have no 
means of ascertaining what was paid for 
the labor. 

“Mr. Elias Pike was employed to paint 
the spire, which he did without a staging, 
for which they paid him $40. It was 
repainted in June and July, 1839, by 
Messrs. Burrill and Cutter, inside and out, 
with the blinds two coats white outside 
for $850, including the building of the 
stage around the spire and taking off the 
weather-cock and balls, for which we paid 
$45 to Messrs. Hmery Coffin, John New- 
man, and Wiliam J. Griffith. The wooden 
balls, ete., being decayed, copper balls and 
ease for the shaft were made by Messrs. 
Knapp & Silloway. We gilded the two 
balls, shaft, weather-cock, etc., for $24.50. 
Names of those who worked on the build- 
ing: Ourselves (John Burrill and Thomas 
H. Cutter), Samuel S. Blake, Nathaniel 
Talbot, Samuel P. Gurney, Rufus Green- 
leaf, Jacob Johnson, Thomas Gorwaiz, 
Gideon Monarch, Joseph Ballou, and 
Joseph B. Creasey, apprentice. Wages for 
journeymen from $1 to $1.50 per day. 
Prices for white lead, $10 per hundred 
pounds; oil, seventy-five cents per gallon. 
In June, 1857, Samuel F. Towle was em- 
ployed to build a stage and take off the 
weather-cock and balls and repair the spire, 
ete, 
day to paint the spire from the top to 
the bell deck one coat. John Burrill & Co. 
gilded the weather-cock, balls, ete., for $20. 
We also agreed this fifteenth day of July, 
1857, to paint the church outside two coats 
for $350.” 


Mr. Whiting at Waltham, Mass. 


Edward E. Whiting of the Boston Her- 
ald was the speaker at a union meeting 
of men’s clubs at the First Parish Church, 
Waltham, Mass. Mr. Whiting urged the 
men not to think, because there is more 
or less discontent in some parts of the 
country, that the nation will dissolve. He 
said in part: “Because a man selected 
by the people to represent them in their 
country’s government is not a _ highly 
educated or professional man is not an in- 
dication that he will be a failure. Hvery 
man has an incontestable right to repre- 
sentation in his government, and the 
meaning of democracy lies in exercising 
that right by the selection of men to repre- 
sent them. Because one man is caught in 
corrupt politics while in office is no sign 
that the government should be torn down, 
any more than when there is a scandal in 
the church the people should throw out 
the minister and change the form of 
worship.” i 


Hben P. Cutter was employed by the ~ 
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Why and How! 


“The primary need of our time is to 
humanize the religious beliefs, and democ- 
yatize the religious organization, and 
Christianize the religious life of our gen- 
eration.” 

The work of the American Unitarian 
Association is vital and essential: 

Because, perverted and primitive forms 
of religion, cruel, vindictive, immoral, are 
violently asserted in these days and must 
be combated by the teaching of a reason- 
able and cheerful religion of love to God 
and man. 

Because, men constantly need the teach- 
ing of true religion to clarify vision, purify 
motives, and strengthen the bonds of 
human brotherhood. 

Because, peace on earth will not be 
won until men have found a way out of 
selfishness and strife. It will not be won 
until men have found that way in their 
own hearts. It is only a new spirit, a 
new interpretation of the meaning and 
significance of life, that. will save us. 
That is what pure Christianity gives us. 

Because, it is fruitless to assert the 
political principles of democracy unless 
men are taught to live the life of mutual 
confidence and good-will. That means 
specific training and the exercise of gen- 
erous and unselfish motives and principles, 
especially for the young people who are 
to be the future citizens. 

Therefore, we must make our religion 
more effective, our churches more vital, 
our chureh schools more inspiring. 

There is no point of human need at 
which investment goes deeper, aims 
higher, or reaches farther in extent and 
time than this. Now is the time for all 
Unitarians to support generously the work 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Cambridge Dedicates Tablets 


In the First Parish Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Sunday, December 16, 
there were dedicated two tablets, one 
bearing the names of the ministers of the 
church from 1633 to the present date, and 
the other the list of the five meeting- 
houses with their locations, and mention 
of certain outstanding events that have 
taken place in each. The honorable tradi- 
tions and achievements of the old parish 
were emphasized at the service. 
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100 Unitarian Ministers on the Frontier, 
to Unitarians Everywhere—Greetings 


We are your representatives, one hun- 
dred strong,—strong because of our faith, 
strong because of your confidence and help, 
and strong because of the opportunities 
which each day brings to us. We wish we 
could take you on our daily rounds and 
let you see us at work, week by week. 
We wish you knew more about our prob- 
lems and obligations. We love our cause, 
and to serve it better is the hope of our 
life. . 

Our own burdens are light, but those 
which we bear for others weigh heavily 
upon us. Our chief deprivations are the 
joys which we have to see others miss. 
For their sakes we would sanctify our- 
selves, and for yours, too, for we are your 
messengers to the men and women and 
children of a big country. We serve the 
cause you believe in, the cause of pure re- 
ligion and good-will among men, in one 
hundred centers of influence, by the At- 
lantiec and the Pacific, by mountain and 
prairie, at the great universities, in New 
England mill-towns and in the Southern 
capitals and in the great Northwest. You 
have made it possible for us to do what 
has been done. We are grateful to you in 
His name, but we want to do so much 
more. 

We want to reach thousands where we 
now reach hundreds. With greater num- 
bers and better resources in buildings and 


equipment we could be much more effec- * 
tive. 

We want more fellow-workers and 
shorter distances between our posts of 
service. 

We want help sufficient for the tasks 
to which we have set our hands. 

We want to build and vitalize churches 
and teach children and young people how 
to live and serve God and. America. 

We want to develop the spirit of fellow- 
ship all over this broad land. 

Will you not help us to do these things? 

How? 

By taking a livelier interest in our 
business; by coming to know us and our 
work at first hand; most of all, by dou- 
bling your contributions to the work of the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
makes possible all that we now do, and 
which waits only for larger means to 
enable us and others like us to do more. 

Sometime between now and April 30th 
a contribution will be made by your church 
for the support of the work which we 
are now doing. Will you not personally 
see to it, first, that this contribution is 
made as soon as possible, and, second, 
that you yourself make a bigger contri- 
bution and persuade others to do likewise, 
and we shall be : 

Your Haprrer AND More 
EFFICIENT MESSENGERS. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. William CC. Gannett, teacher, 
preacher, reformer, poet, died at Roches- 
ter, N.Y., on December 15, aged eighty- 
three. 

Rey. M. K. Schermerhorn died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on December 11, aged eighty- 
two. ; 

Rey. D. R. Williams, now of the North 
Congregational Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has accepted a call to the Third Unita- 
rian Church in Chicago, Ill. 

Rey. S. B. Nobbs has resigned at Brock- 
ton, Mass., and Rey. L. G. Wilson at West- 
boro, Mass. 

Rey. L. M. Greenman has accepted a 
call to Barre, Mass., and Rey. H. L. Buz- 
yell a call to Winthrop, Mass. 

Rey. L. R. Call was installed at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on November 25, and Rey. G. 
Mackay at Hackensack, N.J., on December 
9. 
Rey. Charles Pease has resigned at San 
José, Calif., to accept a call to Spokane, 
Wash. : 

Rey. B. C. Davis has resigned at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., to accept a call to Concord, N.H. 

The church at Santa Ana, Calif., has re- 
opened, under the charge of Rev. Edson 
Reifsnider. 


Rey. F. L. Hunt is supplying for four 
months at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rey. J. D. Reid has taken charge for 
three months of the church at Windsor, 
Vt. 


Dr. Drummond Ends Tour Here 


Dr. W. H. Drummond, secretary of the 
International Congress of Free Christians, 
after his month of almost daily appoint- 
ments in California, proceeded to Oregon 
and Washington and kept appointments 
at Portland, Seattle, Victoria, and Van- 
couver. He sailed from Seattle for the 
Orient on December 13. 

In California, Dr. Drummond spoke in 
the Unitarian churches at Pasadena, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, Redlands, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Alameda, 
Fresno, Oakland, and Palo Alto. He also 
met appointments in the Universalist 
church, Riverside, Mills College, and ad- 
dressed the Berkeley Alliance, the stu- 
dents of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, and a meeting of the Bay 
Chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in Berkeley. 

Until March, Dr. Drummond can be 
reached at 210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
India. 
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Department of Religious Education 


During the month just past, work that 
offers needed material to our schools has 
been in progress in this Department. At 
the Boston office Dr. Florence Buck has 
been giving all the time that could be 
spared from the regular work to the com- 
pletion of the hymn section of the new 
book for our schools. It will be named 
The Beacon Hymnal, with a_ sub-title, 
“Kor Church Schools and Young People’s 
Services.” The selection of hymns and 
carols has now been completed, and only 
‘2 small amount of detail remains to be 
done to make this part of the book ready 
for publication. A committee is still en- 
gaged in preparing services and service 
elements. At the New York office Mr. 
Fairley is engaged in preparing questions 
and problems for classes on the chapters 
of a book on ethics for young people by 
Clarence Hall Wilson. An edition of this 
book, when Mr. Fairley’s work on it is 
completed, will be issued by the Beacon 
Press as a text-book in the Beacon Course 
for pupils of high-school age. 

A set of stereopticon slides on the life 
of Paul has been added to the list of 
Biblical slides which are available for the 
use of churches and schools through this 
Department. This new set consists of 
twenty-one slides showing the places 
made famous by the ministry of Paul, in- 
auding maps of the first, second, and 
third missionary journeys. These slides 
will be of especial interest to classes 
which are studying Miss Nicolay’s book 
in our Beacon Course, ‘Peter and.Paul 
and Their Friends.” They may be se- 
eured on the same terms as our other 
slides. A typed list of the subjects will 
be sent upon request. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance has been 
steadily in the field since November 15, 
holding institutes, visiting our schools, 


and preaching at’ Sunday services. His 
route includes Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Shelbyville, Ill., St. Louis, 


Alton, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., Lawrence 
and Topeka, Kan., Keokuk and Daven- 
port, Ia., Quincy and Moline, Ill. 

From the New York office comes the fol- 
lowing report of the activities of this De- 
partment in that locality: 

“The school at Hollis, Jamaica, under 
the leadership of Miss Mary Lawrance, 
is making satisfactory progress. The 
school is adding to its numbers almost 
weekly. An energetic Alliance has been 
formed which is functioning in various 
ways. Monthly evening preaching serv- 
ices have been inaugurated, Rey. Edwin 
Fairley preaching to the first one on No- 
vember 25.. Dr. Buck addressed the Alli- 
ance on December 4. The New York 
teachers’ luncheon was held December 1 
with a good attendance. Dr. Buck spoke 
on ‘The Approach to Teaching.’ 

“The outstanding event of the present 
month has been the visit of Dr. Buck. In 
addition to the addresses already noted, 
she preached in Flushing on December 2 
and visited the school there. In the after- 
noon of the same day she visited and 
spoke to the Willow Place school. On 
Monday she conducted a parents and 
teachers’ conference at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn; on Tuesday she met 


the teachers of the school at Plainfield, 
N.J., at dinner in the home of the minis- 
ter, Rev. Alson Robinson. Later, members 
of the congregation, including three mem- 
bers of the board of trustees and several 
other men, came in, and Dr. Buck gave an 
address and conducted a conference which 
resulted in immediate action on certain 
pressing problems of the school. On: 
Wednesday she spoke to the Alliance in 
Rutherford, and met the teachers at din- 
ner and for an evening teacher-training 
class. Thursday evening she was in the 
Fourth Church, Brooklyn, where she spoke 
on the use of the dramatic method in 
teaching religion, and she rounded out 
her week’s service by a strong address on 
‘Religious Education the Hope of the 
Future’ to the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women at the Church of: the 
Saviour on Friday morning. In addition 
to all this, Dr. Buck spent considerable 
time in the New York office in conference 
with Mr. Fairley and others there.” 


Much Building Activity 


Good progress is being made on the new 
church in Washington, D.C. The south 
parish house is practically completed and 
is now in use. The main auditorium is 
plastered and the interior finishings are 
going in. The spire has reached the deck 
above the clock. There is still opportu- 
nity for churches which have not sub- 
scribed for a pew in the Washington 
Church to do so. $100 is the price of such 
a pew, that amount to be sent to the 
treasurer of the fund, Mr. Charles O. 
Richardson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Twenty-seven parishes have thus far sub- 
scribed for these pews, each to bear the 
name of the contributing church. 

The new church in Reading, Mass., is 
nearing completion and will be ready for 
dedication early in the new year. At 
Christ Church, Dorchester, the altera- 
tions in the main church building are 
finished, and the new parish house is 
plastered and ready for the flooring. 

The society in Belmont, Mass., has 
voted to go ahead with the construction 
of its new parish house, for which plans 
were adopted last year. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, plans for the 
new church have been adopted, but the 
society has now decided to sell its present 
lot and will probably build the new church 
on a fine lot three blocks farther south 
and facing the Park. 

The society in: Tulsa, Okla., has raised 
the money needed for the first unit of its_ 
proposed church plant, and the plans for 
the parish house are now being studied. 
A similar first unit of the proposed church 
plant at Memphis, Tenn., has been com- 
pleted, and the new parish house is giving 
great satisfaction. 

The society in Richmond, Va., has out- 
grown its charming but modest chapel, 
and plans are being made for its enlarge- 
ment to accommodate the increasing con- 
gregation, 

The new society at Hollywood, Calif., 
is engaged in a canvass for funds where- 
with to purchase a beautiful site for a 
new church on Hollywood Bouleyard. 
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Workers in the Field 


Rey. H. G. Stephenson has just returned 
from a visit to a number of churches where 
he has preached and lectured on the Bill- 
ings Foundation.- His itinerary included 
visits to Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto, 
Canada; Erie, Pa.; and Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. Mr. Stephenson was formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association and is now 
studying at Cambridge. 


Rey. and Mrs. V. T. Pomeroy, late of 


the Greenfield Church in Bradford, Eng- 
land, have returned from their journey 
in the West. Mr. Pomeroy preached for 
four Sundays at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis; visited Des Moines, Ia.; 
preached two Sundays at Madison, Wis., 
and then at the First Church, Chicago; 
at Buffalo, N.Y.; and on December 9 
at Staten Island, N.Y., and Toms River, 
N.J. He is now supplying for two Sun- 


‘days in Montreal. ; 


Field Secretary Wetherell spent a large 
part of December consulting with the 
ministers and officers of the churches in 
Southern California, returning to San 
Francisco for the Christmas season. 

Field Secretary Patterson has preached 
during December at Sturbridge, Mass.; 
Portsmouth, Milford, and Concord, N.H.; 
and Windsor, Vt. In January he ex- 
pects to go West. The Michigan Con- 
ference and the Minnesota Conference 
have invited the officers of the Associa- 
tion and of the Western Conference to 
confer with the directors of these two 
Conferences in regard to plans of cam- 
paign for the development of our work 
in Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and Montana. Mr. Patterson will repre- 
sent the Association at these meetings. 


The Beacon Course 


About this time of year the teachers 
and superintendents realize pretty defi- 
nitely the advantages and disadvantages 
of the material used in the schools, and 
appreciate that it is a difficult task to 
hold the interest of the pupils unless the 
lessons are attractive and stimulating. 
“The Beacon Course in Religious Educa- 
tion,” now available for installation in 
every church school, large and small, is 
one of the very best in this important 
field. The Beacon Course is child-centered, 
It is carefully graded, year by year, in 
accordance with moral and spiritual needs 
as well as intellectual aptitudes and limi- 
tations. Hach stage of the growing life 
is treated as a period requiring peculiar 
help, and also as a term of preparation 
for later experiences. The goal of a 
normally-developed religious maturity is 
ever kept in view. 

Ministers, superintendents, teachers, and 
officers of the Sunday-school are invited 
to consider the advisability of installing 
this Course, either in full or in part. A 
number of schools have solved the problem 
of expense by allowing each child to pur- 
chase his own material, which then be- 
comes his property. 

A catalogue describing all our publica- 
tions in religious education, ‘as well as 
sample copies of the Beacon, our leading 
Sunday-school paper, will be sent free 
upon application. ; } 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gauiacuer, President 
Miss Louis Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carozine §. Arnerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisaseru B. Toacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board 


The 354th meeting’ of the executive 
board was held in Boston, December 14, 
Mrs. Gallagher presiding. Thirty-two 
members were present. : 

The president reported having attended 
the past month interesting meetings in 
New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. While in New York City, 
Mrs. Gallagher had helpful conferences 
with branch officers and workers. 

Mrs. Budlong, field secretary, has been 

kept busy in and about Chicago with 
visits also to branches in Michigan and 
Indiana. In Chicago the resources of the 
headquarters of the Western Conference 
haye been most cheerfully placed at the 
disposal of the secretary, and this has 
greatly facilitated her work. Branches 
have sent word to the board in apprecia- 
tion of its action in appointing a field sec- 
retary. Mrs. Budlong has had two Sun- 
day appointments, at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and Shelbyville, Ill. She will continue 
her visits in the Middle West through 
January and February and then proceed 
to the Pacific Coast. 
- It was voted to authorize Mrs. St. John 
to appeal for money for the further relief 
of Hungarian students at Budapest. The 
story will be found in another column of 
this paper. 

The social service committee has pre- 
pared for distribution a valuable pam- 
phiet of information gained from answers 
to the questionnaire which it previously 
sent out, together with further facts and 
helpful suggestions. This book is now on 
the press. Applications. for it should be 
made to Alliance Headquarters. The'com- 
mittee’s aim is to have a social service 
committee in every branch and to have 
the subject given a place on Alliance 
programs. 

Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher of Roxbury 
has become a life member of The Alliance. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Alice R. Applebee by 
the branch at Syracuse, N.Y.; Mrs. Wil- 
ford G. Chapman and Miss Anne Burgess 
by that at Portland, Me.; Mrs. Edith 
Brow Davis by that of Fall River, Mass. ; 
Miss Edith Kate Hodsdon by that of 
Second Church, Brookline; Mrs. Sophia 
Murdock Whitney and Mrs.,. Bunice 
Matilda Folsom by Mrs. Elisha°M. Whit- 
ney and the Winchendon, Mass., Alliance ; 
Mrs. Miimie Baldwin Tripp by Channing 


Branch, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Dlizabeth M. _ 


Spring, Boston, Mass., the gift of Mrs. 
Shepherd Brooks. 

Mrs. J. H. Chase of Youngstown, Ohio, 
was elected director to succeed Mrs. Ken- 
neth ©. Kerr, and Mrs. Edwin Van B. 
Knickerbocker of New York City was 
elected a member of the finance committee 
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Fellowship Prayer 


Almighty and Everlasting God, who holdest the planets in the hollow 
of Thy hand, before whom the isles of the sea are a very little thing, Thou 
hast created the earth and the worlds, and marvelous are Thy works in 


our eyes. 


What is man that Thou art mindful of him? 


Yet hast Thou 


made us in Thine image, and called us to be Thy children, partakers of 


Thy divine life, fellow-laborers together with Thee. 


We behold the majesty 


of Thy law, but we know also Thy mercy, and that Thou art not far off, 


but very near to each one of us if we will but open our hearts to Thee. 


We 


rest at night beneath the glory of Thy heavens; our path by day is lighted 


by Thy sun and refreshed by Thy rain. 


In common human kindliness, in 


the lives of the good and true, of -saints and prophets, above all in Jesus 
Christ our elder brother, we see revealed something of Thine own perfec- 


tion. 


things, and the opportunity to love Thee and to serve our fellow-men. 


Thou hast set us in this Thy world, and given us a yision of high 


Our 


Father, calm our restlessness, give us strength for daily needs, courage to 
meet and conquer difficulties, patience to persevere in well-doing, and com- 


fort in the assurance of Thy near presence. 


So shall we walk the days 


of this our earthly pilgrimage sustained by Thy love and guided by Thy 


light. Amen. 


For three years the Fellowship work 
of The Alliance has gone steadily forward, 
touching in its helpful ministry isolated, 
lonely Unitarian women in every part of 
this country, in Canada, in China, in Hon- 
olulu, and in Hurope. The central com- 
mittee is now in touch with 517 members 
representing over one hundred branches. 
Since the inauguration of the work in 
1920 we have seen only forty-five mem- 
bers withdraw through indifference. 

Fellowship work takes as its central 
motive this thought: ‘‘None liveth unto 
himself alone.” We who are members of 
churches and Alliances and enjoy all the 
inspiration of meetings and gatherings 
with congenial people have the great re- 
sponsibility of passing on to the lonely 
ones some of the joys of this Fellowship. 
Through this department of our Alliance 
we have it in our power to keep in touch 
with every isolated Unitarian woman and 
to pass on to her a sense of human kind- 
liness. Is such work appreciated? Let the 
following extracts from letters of Fellow- 
Ship members speak for themselves: 

“T have always thought and now know 
that Alliance women are marvels in the 
performance of unostentatious and loving 
deeds. They have given me untold com- 
fort, how much -I never can tell.” 

“T have no suggestion to offer that 
would improve on any literature I have 
received from the Fellowship. It has all 


to succeed Mrs. Archer Randolph, who 
has resigned. — 

Preliminary announcement was made of 
plans for Alliance Week at the Isles of 
Shoals, July 12-19, 1924. All departments 
of work will be represented; good 
speakers and inspiring meetings are prom- 
ised. Branches may wish to plan soon to 
make it possible for some member to at- 
tend who has never been to Star Island. 

Five Massachusetts directors reported 
for their branches many activities and 
much enthusiasm for Alliance work, with 
problems as to the best way to make all 
members share in the work and the way 
to reach those who do not attend 
meetings. 

Southern reports were received, which 


been so good and appropriate. ... It is 
so good to be in touch with people of one’s 
own denomination.” 

“Tt will be a great pleasure to receive 
the tokens of Fellowship and to feel that 
we are not in total exile.” 

“Fellowship has done very much for 
me toward strengthening my faith and 
trust in the God who cares.” 

The work in our Mothers’ Department 
makes steady progress. We have now 
fifty mothers who receive each month 
some helpful pamphlet issued by the Reli- 
gious Education Department or some sug- 
gestions as to suitable reading for their 
children, and they are in touch with the 
Alliance Library, from which they may 
borrow books. 

A new department has just been formed 
which arranges that Fellowship members 
who go where there is a Unitarian church 
may be welcomed without delay in their 
new church home. 

The central committee wishes to draw 
the attention of Fellowship secretaries to 
the Fellowship Conference which will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street on January 16 
at three o’clock. All are urged to come 
with suggestions, problems, criticisms. In 
this way our enterprise will be forwarded 
and such difficulties as we have met will 
be discussed with the purpose of profiting 
by each other’s experience. 


were in general most encouraging. Al- 
most all the Southern branches open their 
meetings: with devotional services, and 
members furnish their own programs. 
Among the subjects of study reported by 
these branches are a study of Dr. Sulli- 
yan’s “From the Gospel to the Creeds,” 
and a study of the life and work of Chan- 
ning. They report Fellowship members, 
active efforts for Post-Office Mission, and 
a readiness to respond to calls for service 
to the community. Mrs. John H. Lewis, 
vice-president, says: “The presence of 
Unitarianism is doing much to liberalize 
religious opinion in the South. The sgoci- 
eties are not numerically strong, but they 
are slowly and surely making their im- 
pression on religious thought. Three sa- 
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lient~- points for concentrated work are 
offered: 1, free and large distribution of 
religious literature through advertising 
and personal communication; 2, increased 
interest and participation in all educa- 
tional, social, and philanthropic activities 
in our environments; 3, an emphatic and 
co-operative effort on the part of our Al- 
liances everywhere to promote interna- 
tional good-will and the prevention of 
war.” 

The next meeting of the executive board 
will take place January 11.’ 

CaRoLiIne 8. ATHERTON, 
Secretary. 


Conferences at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Post-Office Mission Conference, Friday, 
December 28, at 11 A.M. 

Cheerful Letter Conference, 
January 4, 1924, at 10.80 a.m. 

Fellowship Conference, Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 16, at 3 P.M. 

Social Service Conference, Wednesday, 
January 23, at 3 P.M. 


Friday, 


Monday Conference 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1924, at 10.30 a.m. Mrs. Roger W. 
Cutler will preside, and Dr. Florence 
Buck will speak on “The Home and the 
Church School.” 


New England Associate Alliance 


The midwinter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance will be held 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday, January 17. Programs con- 
taining details of plans and speakers will 
be widely circulated before this date, but 
Alliance branches are urged to note the 
date and plan for representation. 


News from Overseas 


Since the fine apartment house in Buda- 
pest, bought by the British and Foreign 
and the American Unitarian Associations, 
is not yet available for the Unitarian 
students, The Alliance is again asking 
the branches to contribute promptly and 
generously to meet this emergency. Later, 
when the city law allows the owner to 
terminate leases, the students will have a 
very comfortable home near the Univer- 
sity. At present, sons of Transylvanian 
ministers and professors are in real need 
of a home, such as money sent by the Brit- 
ish League and The Alliance previously 
maintained. We must carry on till the 
new home is ready, and not allow these 
youths to suffer. Contributions should be 
sent to the chairman at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Money has been given for the 
Christmas celebration in Budapest, and 
we hope the children will all have a happy 
day. 

To commemorate the long service of 
Bishop Ferencz as bishop of the Unita- 
rian churches of Hungary, a few bronze 
medals have been made by Louis Beran, 


the best artist in Hungary in this form 
of art. These were designed a few 
months ago and are finely executed. They 
show “the grand old man of Transyl- 
vania” on one side of the medal, with 
Francis David converting John II, elected 
King of Hungary, to Unitarianism in 
1566, on the reverse. The price is $25. 
The two representations mounted sepa- 
rately on wood may be had for the same 
sum, at 25 Beacon Street. These beauti- 
ful tributes to the past and present 
bishops of the oldest group of Unitarian 
churches in the world should be placed in 
our churches, theological schools, or 
homes, to remind us of the inspiring lives 
of the leaders of that gallant band of Uni- 
tarians in far-off Hungary. 

The British Unitarians have for many 
years invited a Hungarian girl to study 
at Channing House School in London. 
That there might be no interruption in 
this fine international work, The Alli- 
ance promised to send £100 that a girl 
there last year might have the second 
year she so much desired. The fund for 
this purpose at the School was not suffi- 
cient this year for her expenses. The 
girls who have studied at that school and 
have returned to Hungary seemed to the 
writer to be of a very fine type. Since 
the war they have shown themselves most 
useful in these difficult reconstruction 
days. Branches wishing to share in this 
fine work should send money to the chair- 
man at 25 Beacon Street. 

Madame Loyson reports much progress 
in all lines of work. Of the forty-eight 
libraries placed in villages of the devas- 
tated regions, seven have been given by 
The Alliance in addition to those sent by 
Alliance women to commemorate some 
friend or relative. Money designated for 
libraries by branches is held till it 
amounts to $100 or $200, and then a li- 
brary is given in the name of The Alliance. 
These libraries are eagerly awaited in 
many villages, but the children must 
necessarily wait till we send the ag 
for the books. 

In the village of Oeuilly Wier the 
school had been plundered and not a book 
left, the intelligent young schoolmaster, 
who served through the war as a soldier, 
has returned to his work full of zeal and 
courage. He was -especially delighted 
with the autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, and thought it should be in 
every library. “Villesavoye is a poor 
little destroyed village. There we found 
the teacher,’ Madame Loyson says, “a 
young woman, working against great odds 
in a miserable little barrack with only one 
window, all the desks having to be turned 
at strange angles to get sufficient light for 
the children to work by. The ’commune’ 
is too poor to help the school, so the 
teacher had advanced from her own 


‘salary the necessary money to buy the 


children’s lesson-books. One need not in- 


sist on the delight with which the library 


was welcomed. ‘This library is to be at 
the disposal of two other neighboring and 
equally destroyed villages.” In one vil- 
lage, with a population of 565, over 1,250 
books were taken out during the year and 
were generally read by the whole family 
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of the borrower.. Madame Loyson says 
they strive to guide the young reader and 
recommend the best books. With anti- 
aleoholie literature and posters for the 
schools, Leagues of Kindness, sewing 
classes, and entertainments, much is done 
to help the children in the devastated 
area. 

Madame Loyson, the president of the 
new Alliance branch in Paris, is “at home 
every Saturday afternoon at 110 rue du 
Bac (except during the summer’ months) 
and will be pleased to welcome any Alli- 
ance women passing. through Paris, and: 
will put them in touch with their French 
sisters.” 

From Florence we learn that a school 
of religion is to be established by Signor 
and Signora Puglisi for the youth of Italy, 
“to prepare them for the moral and spirit- 
ual problems of Hfe.”’ And these leaders 
are besides their own undertakings trying 
to get in touch with the work of the late 
Signora Giulio Benso in Turin. 

_ Mrs. Capek writes of getting together 
the women of the large group in Prague 
to work for the needs of their church, 
and she hopes from that group to form an 
Alliance branch. The former home of the 
Capeks in the city is now being used as a 
meeting-place for the young people, the 
Sunday-school teachers, the women, and 
as an office for the minister. Even during 
the vacation Dr. Capek was there every 
Tuesday to give advice and help to the 
large number of people who came to con- 
sult him, the high government official and 
the laborer, the social leader and the poor 
woman, these from his own group and 
some from other churches. For the Tues- — 
day evening service, when the sermon is 


,repeated and discussed, the largest hall 


to be had on week-days is hired. This 
holds 800 and is nearly filled. Outgrowing— 
other halls, the Sunday morning congrega- 
tion began on the Czechoslovak Day of 
Independence, October 28, to hold services 
in a still larger one which can be had 
every Sunday. Now it is possible for the 
Sunday-school to meet before the morning 
service. The meetings at five o’clock on 
Sunday are held at the same church as 
last year, where people crowd into every 
possible corner and many are turned 
away. Dr. Capek, who speaks from five to 
seven times a week, and his wife, are 
able and devoted leaders who long for a 
suitable church building to house this 
large group of fine people. This is one of 
the most thrilling liberal movements in 
modern times. 

Many branches are receiving the bi 
ternational committee reports, printed 
every two months. Others may have 
them by writing to the chairman. 

MartHa Everert §t. JOHN, 
Ohairman, 


The attention of the branches is called 
to the appeals which stand as follows: 


Green Harb om ess srandels «embers! ease areratnca $200.00 
Le. COUCH ecenimeeuaunine reales 169.00 
Meadville Stu 8 182.09 


Seen were tne 


Pacific School Students 

Tuckerman School 151 

Committee on Recruiting the Ministry 169. ‘00 

Work in Italy 409.5 

Sunday School Worker ......-...++ +s 816.00 

Southern Work (Southern Circuit and 
Carolina School) 


cee ee ewer eens nces 


Cee 


The next Word and Work Supplement will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of January 24, 1924 
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Aristophanes: American Historian! 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


You say, “Your reading is irrelevant.” 


Yes, for you, not for me. 


It makes no difference what I read. If it is irrelevant, I read it deeper. I 
read it till it is pertinent to Nature and the hour that now passes. A good 
scholar will find Aristophanes and Hafiz and Rabelais full of American 


history. 


A Book for the Layman 


PRES. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 


Tun MINISTER AND His PaRisH. By Henry 
W. Foote. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75, 

The first question that occurs to the 
reader of Professor Foote’s volume is why 
some one has not written it before. Most 
of the ministers of my generation listened 
to lectures on Pastoral Care embodying 
the wisdom of a minister of the preced- 
ing generation, and many of us remember 
these lectures gratefully even now. They 
were usually, however, on account of the 
pressure of other subjects, fragmentary 
in character, and to this day it seems not 
to haye occurred to any competent per- 
son to put into a single compact volume 
the mass of yaluable material which this 
book contains. Other books have been 
written, of course, on the same general 
theme. Most of them have grown,, how- 
ever, out of the experience of Hnglish or 
Protestant Episcopal churches; some of 
them deal with very large or highly or- 
ganized parishes; and no one of them, so 
far as I know, includes the varied mate- 
vial that Professor Foote has brought 
together. . 

Moreover, if search had been made 
throughout the country for a person com- 
petent to present such a subject, it is 
difficult to see where a man could have 
been found so well fitted for the task both 
by training and natural gifts as Professor 

. Foote himself. He is at. present the 
Junior Warden of King’s Chapel, and, as 
the son of one of its honored ministers, 
was “reared by parents who discharged 
with conscientious skill and devotion the 
duties which fall to a minister and his 
wife.” He was himself the pastor of 
churches in the widely separated cities 
of New Orleans and Ann Arbor and later 
was brought in an administrative capacity 
into contact with many of the Unitarian 
churches, and for the last ten years has 
lectured to the students of the Harvard 
Divinity School on the subjects which he 
here discusses. His treatment is there- 
fore the result of singularly wide expe- 
rience and keen and kindly observation, 
and is characterized by thoroughness, a 
modern spirit, good proportion, and good 
sense. 

As the first book of the kind emanating 
from the Unitarian Fellowship, it is safe 
to assume that it will be generally read 
by Unitarian ministers and will be put 
‘into the hands of new-comers among them. 
These will find it wise, timely, and illu- 
minating. My chief fear is that on ac- 


\ 


count of its title it will fail to get into 
the hands of the laymen, who if they will 
read it generally will find it a mine of 
useful information. It should be read by 
members of parish committees, church 
clerks, treasurers, organists, choir lead- 
ers, architects, and in general by any 
active and interested Jayman or lay- 
woman, It contains paragraphs and 
Single sentences which might have pre- 
yented a committee on pulpit supply 
from proceeding in just the wrong way 
in the selection of a minister, and which 
would have enabled building committees 
to avoid fatal errors in the construction 
of a church edifice. It defines the respec- 
tive rights and duties of minister and 
trustees. It gives material not conven- 
iently accessible elsewhere about the 
legal organization of a parish and the 
ways in which a church may be organized 
for successful work. It has, in short, 
within the compass of less than two 
hundred pages enough information, ad- 
mirably arranged, to transform an un- 
organized, poorly administered church, 
with buildings out of repair and records 
badly kept, into an efficient and self-re- 
specting organization, equipped for suc- 
cessful work. 

I am hoping that the Laymen’s League 
or some other live and enterprising body 
will find a way to stimulate the circula- 
tion of this valuable treatise. 


Marshes and Dunes of Ipswich 

BuacH GRASS. By Oharles Wendell Town- 
send. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
$3.50. 

The public has come to expect some- 
thing particularly appealing whenever a 
new book appears from the pen of Dr. 
Townsend, who in his previous works, 
Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes, A Labra- 
dor Spring, and In Audubon’s Labrador, 
has written some truly classic out-of-door 
books. Beach Grass is really a continua- 
tion of Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes. 
Here is no closet naturalist, but one who 
has lived in the marshes and dunes of 
Ipswich and knows intimately its wild life 
and seasonal changes. His descriptions 
of the tracks of deer, foxes, crows, skunks, 
rabbits, muskrats, woodchucks, pheasants, 
squirrels, mice, plovers, gulls, seals, 
herons, and seores of different birds and 
other wild creatures, all imprinted in the 
yielding sand, and illustrated by original 
photographs of exceptional merit, form 
a fascinating chapter. Dr. Townsend 
knows his beloved dunes and marshes in 
winter as well as in summer. Some of 
the most interesting chapters in the book 
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are descriptions of the beach in winter, 
the ice and snow formations, the snowy 
uplands, and a winter crow roost. The 
story of the planting of his “forest”? and 
how it grew to be the shelter of innumer- 
able birds and beasts is of absorbing 
interest. Highty-two illustrations, taken 
with the author’s camera, form a valuable 
feature of the work. Every nature stu- 
dent and lover of the great outdoors 
should possess this book. M, B. T. 


Slapstick from College Weaklies 

Cottmepn Days. By Stephen Leacock. New 
York; Dodd, Mead & Oo. 1928. 

This is a collection of brief humorous 
essays and verse reprinted from college 
weaklies (the spelling is the reviewer's), 
monthlies, and other periodicals. They 
are full of Mr. Leacock’s inimitable humor. 
The best of them are good, some are 
forced. 

A paragraph from the essay “A Christ- 
mas Examination” gives their general fla- 
vor. Among “regulations for Christmas 
examinations” the author gives: “Candi- 
dates are not only permitted to ask ques- 
tions of the presiding examiner, but they 
may, if they like, talk to him, sing to 
him, hum grand opera to him in whole or 
in part, use his fountain pen, borrow his 
money, and, if need be for the sake of 
order, request him to leave the room.” 

This is funny, but is it not slapstick? 
There is danger in too much contact with 
the undergraduate mind—danger that a 
writer may grow to see the world as a 


world of undergraduates. Wa 8585 
A Palimpsest 
Tun THOMAS JHFFHURSON BiBuy. Hdited by 


Henry Jackson. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50. 

It was commonly reported at the time, 
that the old women of New Pngland hid 
their Bibles in the well when Jefferson’s 
election in 1800 became known. And yet 
Jefferson was essentially religious. This 
book is the evidence of it. He believed 
that the teaching of Jesus was like an old 
palimpsest manuscript obscured by va- 
rious imposed writings and interpreta- 
tions, and he proposed to rediscover that 
teaching himself. So he went through 
the Gospels and cut out those passages 
whose style and spirit proved them to be 
clearly the fact and the teaching of Jesus. 
These he pasted together in a separate 
book which he called “The Morals of 
Jesus.” Dr. Jackson has here reprinted 
this book, which has become a government 
document in the old King James Version 
which Jefferson used and also in the mod- 
ern Weymouth Version which the editor 
himself prefers. Jefferson was in the 
habit of reading these from his little 
book nightly. The philosophy of Jesus 
was to him “more pure, correct and sub- 
lime than those of the ancient philoso- 
phers.” CO. B. J. 


Heartily Commended 

Junior Mernop In THD CHURCH ScHoon. 
By Marie Cole Powell. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 

Any of our readers who heard the lee- 
tures at our Shoals institute two years 
ago by Marie Cole Hunter on the work of 
the Junior section of the church school 
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will be glad to find in her book now pub- 
lished the same materials she then gave 
us much strengthened and augmented. 
What her book here presents deals with 
the Junior child and the world he lives in, 
takes up the curriculum which might be 
used, and gives a careful estimate of the 
leading graded courses on the market, in- 
eluding the Beacon Course. Methods of 
teaching and the class-room period are 
earefully treated. 

Quite the most important part of this 
book for teachers in our schools is the 
chapter which deals with the worship 
program for Juniors, giving types of 
Junior services of worship, and the very 
careful treatment of the training which 
Junior children need in social service in 
the practical expression of the religious 
life. The book fills a place in the curricu- 
lum of teacher-training books and fills it 
adequately. It is heartily commended to 
the teachers of our church schools. 

F. B. 


A Harum-Scarum Little Girl 

Tun ADVENTURES OF JANN ADAIR. By Isabel 
Hawley Scott. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50. 

Jane Adair is a refreshing exception to 
the accustomed rule by which most of 
our juvenile yarns are made. The child 
is no saint, and her conversation does 
not betray a premature yearning for cul- 
ture or a too great desire for laying up 
treasure in heaven. This freckled, sun- 
burned tomboy has adventures enough and 
to spare, while her honest, fair, and 
square attitude make the book truly re- 
freshing. In a word, she is genuine, and 
her garrulous comments on deportment 
have no little amount of homely philoso- 
phy in them. The book is pseudo-auto- 


Books Received 

THE CASH FOR PROHIBITION. 

T. Wilson and Deets Pickett. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.00. 


By Clarence 
New York: 


The Christian Register 


biographic in form, and some of the 
touches are most. happy. Her description 
of the final examination, the circus parade, 
the party, and the summer on the farm 
have a succinct pithiness that rings true. 
In the background move her mother and 
father and the twins, serving as a foil 
to set off the winning character of this 
harum-scarum little girl. G.R. LL. 


One Thousand Years 
of Polar Exploration 

Herons OF THE FartHHsT NORTH AND FaAr- 
THEST SourH. By J. Kennedy MacLean. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

In a single volume we have a complete 
account of polar conquest from the days 
when a Norwegian, named Othar, at King 
Alfred’s court, sailed away northward on 
a voyage of geographical discovery, to 
the day when another Norwegian planted 
the flag of his country on King Haakon 
VII Plateau at the South Pole. It is a 
stirring story well told, a book for juve- 
niles and adults alike, for all indeed in 
whose blood stirs the love of wild places 
and the passion for exploration. A tale 
of indomitable courage and iron fortitude. 


He Knows Men 


Sunt Fortu. By W. #. Tilroe. 
The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 
When the reader has penetrated the 
abominable style in which they are writ- 
ten, he will find that these lectures on 
preaching contain an abundance of sound 
common sense and genuine suggestiveness. 
Their author is Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. His theology is avowedly that of 
the old school. At the same time, he 
knows men. And the basic ideals of the 
Christian ministry have plainly gripped 
him, heart and soul. Consequently, from 
his teaching, even liberals can glean much 
good advice and inspiration. 
: f 


New York: 
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The Social 
Science Series 
A Stupy or INTHRNA- 

TIONAL GOVERNMENT. By 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

In view of the pres- 
ent world-wide inter- 
est in the League of 
Nations, and in the 


ternational organiza- 
tion, this is a timely 
book. It endeavors 
to trace the develop- 
ment of international 
organization from 
the earliest times to 
the present day. It 
is crammed with a 
wealth of data which 
every student of this 
important matter 
should possess. The 
author points out 
that the weakness of 
the League lies less 
in itself than in the 
environment in which 
it is placed, and that 
it cannot efficiently function until the 
economic structure of society is changed, 
until the social psychologists through 
education have created the will for in- 
ternational government which is still lack- 
ing. This is an excellent addition to 
Crowell’s Social Science Series. 


A Useful Abridgment 


FOLKLORD IN THE OLD THsTAMENT. By Sir 
James George Frazer. One Volume. Abridged 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$5.00. 

Those who have appreciated the one- 
volume edition of The Golden Bough will 
give cordial welcome to this abridgment 
also, in which three portly volumes have 
become one. Archeology and anthropology 
have lifted the veil from many mysteries 
in recent years. Among other things they 
have let in-the light upon many beliefs 
and customs of ancient Israel and have 
shown them to be not isolated instances, 
but in line with long traditions of primi- 
tive peoples. 
votes his attention to the traces’ of 
Savagery and superstition in the Old Tes- 
tament, but he is fully aware of the moral 
grandeur to which the Hebrews attained. 
He divides his book into sections (the 
early ages of the world, the patriarchal 
age, the times of the judges and the kings, 
the law), and brings to bear upon the in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew institutions 
the wealth of his information of other 
races and peoples. There is an astound- 
ing amount of folklore gathered together 
here to illuminate the obscurities of the 
Old Testament. C. R. J, 


~ Books Received 


RAISING THD OLD Boy. By Henry E. Wing. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. .'$0.50. 

BIBLH STORIES IN RHYME. By Florence BE. 
Hay. Chicago: The Rodeheaver Co. 

M=MORIALS OF A MINISTRY. By James Edwin 
Odgers. Oxford, England: Basil Blackwell. 


whole question of in- 


The author, of course, de - 
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The Only Regret 
MARJORIE DILLON 

The fir-tree waited so proud and gay, 
All decked and ready for Christmas Day ; 
And it heaved a sigh to its tippy-top: 
“Tf I only could show my magic crop 
Of wonderful fruit and stars and lights 
To the bunnies that visited me at nights! 
Oh, what would my forest neighbors say 
If they had a peek at my fine array?” 


The Honorable Ship 
from Far Away 
BLANCHD ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, in the interior of 
Japan, where travelers from Western 
countries seldom go, there sat in the 
garden of an ancient estate a small boy 
who knew that garden so well that he 
had names for all the beautiful things 
it held. He could tell you the number of 
stepping-stones from the old lantern of 
stone to the garden of the summer flowers. 
He could tell you also the names of the 
many blossoms, the bushes, the trees, and 
the odd little weeds that belonged in the 
various parts of this great estate of 
gardens, woods, and rice-fields. That is 
because they were the only playmates 
he had. He was a delicate little fellow, 
you see; and because he was of noble 
birth, the peasant lads must not come to 
play with him the games of the people. 

So, with his teachers and his honorable 
father, he spent a quiet life. You might 
think it a lonely one, but Masachi, as he 
was called, had learned that one need 
never be lonely. Anything might happen 
any day. Off in the town, there were 
things happening by day and by night. 
He could see the lights of the town from 
the tower of his home when he looked 
down far over the walls of his father’s fine 
lands and across the hills and valleys. 
Had not his tutor told him of a great 
ship from over the seas? That had given 
the town much to talk about for a long 
time. The ship had come from Denmark, 
and Denmark was a country he had seen 
upon the map in the room set apart for 
his studies with the new tutor. 

To-day he was thinking about that 
queer little country, and was wondering 
what the strange ship might be like, and 
what it might have brought. 

Just then a little red Dragonfly flew to 
the reeds by the quiet stream that stole 
whispering through the garden,—it was 
in the water-garden, you see, where 
Masachi was sitting—and the little red 
Dragonfly flew to the reeds by the quiet 
stream, as he often did because he liked 
to sit there. They were his favorite rest- 
ing-plaée when he came from over the 
rice-fields to see the garden. 

Sometimes the great Dragonfly—much 
larger than ‘the red one—came from far 
over the rice-fields. He did not often rest 
upon the reeds, but flew straight to the 
old stone lantern, which he thought much 
finer than the reeds. Upon its stone top 
he sat by the hour to enjoy the com- 
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fortable feeling of the sun-warmed stone. 

To-day, only the little red Dragonfly 
had come to the garden: Masachi watched 
him there upon the reeds. The red 
Dragonfly swayed upon one of the longest, 
and it dipped till it almost touched the 
surface of the water. He swayed and 
teetered up and down in happiness. 

Masachi was thinking about the great 
ship from Denmark and of the little red 
Dragonfly, both at once. The whispering 
of the winding stream mixed in with the 
thoughts, and there was suddenly a stir 
up the stream. Masachi was excited. 
Something was to happen at last! He 
could tell by the way the little red Drag- 
onfly acted, and the whispering stream 
said so. He looked up the winding way, 
and watched. 

All at once something did happen! 
Masachi was more than ever excited. 
There was such a stir. 

“See!” called the little red Dragonfly. 
“Here at last is the ship of a great 
traveler! It comes from far away. No 
ship like it has passed this way before, 
with such a cargo as it bears. Look, 
Masachi! Look!” 

Masachi looked. There surely was a 
shadow beyond the bend—nothing more— 
yes, it was not a shadow! It was some- 
thing rounding that bend! It was some- 
thing real—moving with great dignity 
slowly from the shadow! On it came, and 
the prow of a noble ship sailed into the 
sunlight of the foreground. Then came 
the rest of the ship. Oh, it was a glorious 
dark red! Never had Masachi seen even 
the picture of a dark red ship! And such 
a shape! Why in none of the pictures of 
ships had there been one such model as 
this! It curled up at the prow, and at 
the sides, and at the stern. 

As the great ship came on, Masachi 
saw that no smoke came from it, nor 
were there either sails or oars to make 
it move. When it came yet nearer, he 
saw that its delicately-curved decks held 
the master of the ship, and the master of 
the ship wore a most gorgeous long gown 
of red and brown. Never was master of 
a ship so pictured in any of Masachi’s 
books. 

Oh! The honorable ship from far away 
must stop so that he could see for himself 
the treasures it must hold! But no—for— 

“See!” cried the little red Dragonfly. 
“The ship of the great traveler passes 
by! It is bound for another port. Look 
quickly before it goes from sight forever !” 

Masachi opened his eyes widely with a 
start, and looked. The whispering of the 
winding stream was unmixing from the 
thoughts about that great ship from Den- 
mark, you see, and— Why! Where? 
What? And he turned to look down- 
stream. This is what Masachi saw: 

Upon the winding, whispering stream 
was sailing the honorable ship from far 
away. The ship was an autumn leaf,— 
a glorious dark red Japanese maple leaf, 
—dry, and curled up all the way around. 

And do you want to know who was the 
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master of this ship? In the hollow of its 
curves, safe from the wetting of the wind- 
ing stream, was a large red-and-brown 
caterpillar. Somewhere or other he had 
landed upon this glorious dark red leaf, 
and was sailing away—well, off into the 
world of Autumn! 

Masachi sighed and smiled. It was 
happiness, anyway—ship or no ship. He 
looked up the stream. There upon the 
reeds swayed the little red Dragonfly, 


What an adventure they two had had that 


afternoon ! 
% cS [All rights reserved] 


Peggy Parker’s 
New Year’s Surprise 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


It was the last night of. the old year. 
Peggy Parker set the lamp a little closer 
to the sitting-room window, and then 
settled a little more snugly into the big 
chair beside it. It was past eleven, and 
her father and mother not home yet. 
They had gone to the village early in the 
evening, to see poor old Great-aunt Ade- 
line, who, so her housekeeper had tele- 
phoned, had been taken suddenly ill. But 
they had telephoned from her house that 
she was better, and that they would be 
home by ten at the latest. Grandfather 
and Grandmother were sleeping peacefully 
in their room, off the sitting-room; Ben 
Paffy, the hired man, had long ago gone 
upstairs to bed. The house was very still. 
But Peggy felt perfectly wide awake, 
though her usual bedtime was nine. She 
felt as though she just couldn’t go to 
bed until her father and mother were 
safe at home. She had made cocoa an 
hour earlier, and it was keeping hot on 
the back of the kitchen stove. 

The wind had risen, and it had begun 
to snow, at ten. Now it was snowing hard 
and fast, and the wind was howling 
around the corner of the house, making the 


- big old elms creak and murmur dolefully. 


It was growing colder, too, after a thaw 
that had melted nearly all the snow and 
left the roads almost bare. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker had gone in a wagon instead of 
sleigh. ; 
If only Peggy had had Priscilla Peri- 
winkle for company, it wouldn’t have been 
half as lonesome. But the little golden- 
yellow cat had been missing since early 
dusk. Peggy had called and hunted all 
through the house and barn and stable 
and henhouse, but no little golden ball 
came bouncing out. It was awful to think 
that she might be sick out in the storm! 
Peggy got up and put more wood in 
the sitting-room stove and the kitchen 
stove, and then she cuddled down again. 
Then she decided to phone Great-aunt 
Adeline’s house. But Central made no 
answer. There was something wrong with 
the line. That explained why her father 
and mother had not telephoned to explain 
their lateness,—that is, she hoped it ex- 
plained it. She tried to read, but some- 
how the stories didn’t seem interesting. 
She tried one after another. All the same. 
Finally, when the old tall clock in the 
corner “warned” for twelve o’clock, Peggy 
jumped up. She couldn’t stand it any 
longer. What if Father and Mother had 
had an accident? What if old General 
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had shied—he did sometimes—and thrown 
them out on the frozen road? 

“T’ll just have to do something!” said 
Peggy. She got her warmest leggins, and 
knickers, and sweaters, and cap, and 
scarf, and mittens, and bundled up like 
a little Eskimo. Then she started out. 
The snow was not deep, but the wind blew 
so hard that it was not easy walking when 
she got to the road. “Who-o-osh!” said 
the wind, tugging at her scarf. But she 
kept on. At the top of the hill—oh, joy! 
She heard bells—the bells on old General’s 
harness, she knew! And around the turn 
came the old fellow and the wagon, and 
her father and mother, safe and sound! 

Peggy stopped, her legs aching, to wait 
for them. And then, from a maple tree 
close by, came “Me-o-ow ! Me-e-e-e-0-0-ow !” 
And there, high up in the tree, where she 
had been frightened, probably, by some 
passing dog, was Priscilla Periwinkle! 

“O Priscilla! Oh, what a joyful sur- 
prise!” called Peggy. Next minute her 
father and mother were right there, and 
Mr. Parker made short work of climbing 
up in the tree and rescuing the little cast- 
away. 

As they drove down the hill, Peggy cud- 
dled the shivering little creature, and 
Mother explained that the soft snow 
clogged the wheels; and it was that, and 
starting home later than they had planned, 
that made them so late. And then they 
were home, and the bells and whistles in 
the village were calling “Happy New 
Year !” 

“I’m so glad I started out to find you,” 
said Peggy, “for you never would have 
heard Priscilla, with the bells jingling so 
near !”’ 

“Happy New Year!” purred Priscilla. 

[All rights reserved] 


On the Altar of Haste 


A monument has been erected in St. 
Louis, Mo., 
cross streets where traffic is heaviest. 
The inscription on the stone reads: 


In Mpmory 
Or CHILD Lirn, SACRIFICED 
On THE ALTAR OF 
HASTE AND 
RECKLESSNESS 


Such a memorial to the thirty-two chil- 
dren killed thus far this year by auto- 
mobiles in St. Louis will call attention 
of motorists to the fact that in other 
cities the toll of life is even larger. 


Night 


The sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 

And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower, 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 
—William Blake. 


Sentence Sermon 


We know the stars: 
We fear not the night. 
—John Bradshear. 


at the intersection of two_; 
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The Dinosaur Laid Eggs 


The third Asiatic expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, recently unearthed twenty-five 
dinosaur eggs in the fossil beds of the 
Gobi Desert in Mongolia, China. Until 
now, scientists have not been sure that 
dinosaurs laid eggs. The word “dinosaur” 
is of Greek derivation and means “terrible 
or mighty lizard.” Millions of years ago 
these monsters roamed the earth. Their 
eggs are brick-colored and about six 
inches long. Some are broken and plainly 
show the fossilized formations of baby 
dinosaurs. 

Fossils of the same animals have al- 
ready been found in Utah and Montana 
in our country, and also in the Balkans 
in Hurope. Scientists are of the opinion 
that the recent discoveries in the Gobi 
Desert prove that the monstérs originated 
in Asia and later found their way to Hu- 
rope and America by a narrow strip of 
land . which, in prehistoric times, is 
thought to have connected Asia and Amer- 
ica at the point where Bering Strait now 
is. 

Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, in charge 
of the third Asiatic Expedition which has 
made the important discoveries, and Mr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, head of the Natu- 
ral History Museum, have brought the 
fossil eggs to this country. 


Little Cactus Wren 
JANET GARGAN 


Little Cactus Wren lived in a cactus 
plant that grew in that great, sandy plain 
in the West called “The Desert.” One 
morning, just as the sun rose, she perched 
on a thorny branch and sang her sweetest 
song. It wakened the desert creatures 
that had all been sleeping soundly. None 
of them grew angry about it, however, but 
Pygmy Owl and Burrowing Owl—they had 
in fact just gone to a after being out 
all night. 

Pygmy Owl hopped out of his hole in 
the giant cactus tree and said crossly: 
“Why do you make so much noise? Why 
don’t you busy yourself looking for food 
for your nestlings instead of singing use- 
less songs?” 

Burrowing Owl had peeped out of his 
burrow in the ground and, blinking, said, 
“We owls have been busy all night and 
must sleep in the daytime; but you sing 
so much, we do not get a chance to do so!” 

Cactus Wren looked very much put out 
because of the scolding she was getting, 
and hung her head. But just then a tray- 
eler on the desert, who had been wakened 
by her sweet song, exclaimed: “Oh, dear 
little Cactus Wren, how wonderful to 
hear your clear, ringing song in this 
lonely place! I wonder if you have a nest 
in that cactus plant that I might peep 
into!” 

With a strong stick, the traveler parted 
the spiked branches of the plant and there 
saw a cunning nest. It was shaped like 
a long purse and was laid fiat in the fork 
of the branches. It had a doorway in 
one end, where the little brown mother 
entered the nest. Four downy nestlings 
were in there, peeping out of the doorway, 
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Johnny’s New Year’s Resolution 
MINNIH LEONA UPTON 


Said Johnny Quade: 
“To-day I made 

A New Year’s Resolution! 
And Uncle Lee 
Says it will be 

‘Quite hard of execution!’ 


That means that I 
Shall have to try 
My top best, not to break it; 
But an easy one 
Would be no fun! 
That’s why I chose to. make it!” 


waiting for Cactus Wren to bring them 
their breakfast. In their home they were 
safe, for the thorns of the cactus kept 
away creatures that might harm them. 
Cactus Wren was a good little mother 
and never forgot her nestlings for long. 
She had taken the time for a song, be- 
cause she was so happy, but now she 
hopped about busily, finding insects to 
feed the hungry brood. She was glad, 
too, that she had sung her song of praise, 
and given pleasure to the traveler. She 
cared no longer for what cross Pygmy 
Owl said, nor Burrowing Owl, who would 


not live above ground, but hid himself in- 


a deep, dark burrow. 

“And that he takes away from Prairie 
Dog, instead of digging one for himself,” 
thought Cactus Wren, indignantly. “And 
Pygmy Owl, naughty fellow, drives Wood- 
pecker away from the home he has drilled 
in the cactus tree, and then moves in him- 
self. Byen if I waste time in singing, as 
he said, I build my own home and do not 
steal one built by another.” 

Then Cactus Wren stopped long enough 
to trill another song, and cocked her head 
to see if the traveler were listening. 


American Students in France 


The trustees of the American Univer- 
sity Union in Europe have re-elected Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson of the University 
of Chicago, chairman. The Union, which 
is like a clearing-house for American stu- 
dents in European countries, states in a 
recently issued report that during the past 
year more than 1,400 Americans studied 
in France. 

“It is probable that the large. number 
of students at present in France will in- 
erease with the years,’ says the report. 
“Americans, for a generation or two ‘past, 
if they studied abroad, had the habit of 
going to Germany. Even before the war, 
however, there was a growing feeling that 
we had learned and assimilated, so far 
as method was concerned, what German 
universities had to offer, and that Ameri- 
can youth had best be off to pleasant pas- 
tures new—to France, to England—to fa- 
miliarize themselves with other methods 
and points of view. 

“Many were of the opinion that a good 
dose of Latin culture was the thing most 
needed. The war came, and during the 
war the teaching of German in schools, 
colleges, and universities was almost sup- 
planted by the teaching of French, which 
still holds in large measure the is it 
then won.” 
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Mr. Call Installed 
in Louisville, Ky. 


Rey. Lon R. Call, who was installed 
minister of the church at Louisville, Ky., 
Sunday, November 25, was recently pre- 
sented by his congregation with a Ford 
coupé for personal and professional use. 
On the morning of Mr. Call’s installation 
he preached a sermon over the radio, oper- 
ated by the Louisville Courier Journal, on 
the subject, ‘What Science is doing to 
Religion.” Mr. Call, a young man, twenty- 
nine years of age, has commended him- 
self to his congregation on the score of 
both unusual pulpit gifts and spiritual dis- 
cernment. At the service of installation, 
Dr. William I. Lawrance gave the call to 
worship and invocation; Rey. G. T. 


REY. LON R. CALL 


Hempelmann, the responsive reading; and 
Dr. Frank §S. ©. Wicks, the Scripture 
lesson. Dr. Wicks also preached the instal- 
lation sermon on the subject, “What Mod- 
ern Knowledge Gives in Place of what 
it Takes Away.” G. A. Breaux, in giving 
the invitation from the congregation, said, 
“Sir: We desire to install you as the set- 
tled minister of this church. We would 
have you dwell among us, preaching the 
word of truth in freedom and in love, re- 
buking evil and maintaining righteous- 
ness, ministering to us alike in our joys 
and in our sorrows; setting forth no less 
by your example than by your precept the 
Christian way of life.” Mr. Call pro- 
nounced the benediction. Mr. Call comes 
to the pastorate of the Louisville church 
from the Baptist ministry. He graduated 


- from Wake-Forest College, 1916, and from 


the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, 1920. He was for some time 
acting pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Bismarck, N.D., and for a year was stu- 
dent pastor at Mishawaka, Ind. He was 
for the past three years director of re- 
ligious education at the Second Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., and was in the 
Army of Occupation. 
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Christmas Pageant 


December has been a busy month for 
the Second Church in Boston. The Christ- 
mas pageant, presented twice on Sunday, 
December 16, taxed the seating and stand- 
ing capacity of the church, many appli- 
cants for places being turned away. Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote’s appreciative com- 
ment after seeing the pageant was ‘“su- 
premely beautiful, utterly reverent.” The 
Laymen’s League chapter successfully met 
the religious demands of Laymen’s Sun- 
day. Thomas Mott Osborne preached the 
sermon. Franklin F. Raymond conducted 
the service, and James BH. Thomas and 
HE. Tucker Sayward read the lessons. 
Marly in the month a parish party, largely 
attended, gave one of the rare opportu- 
nities of hearing the chorus choir, under 
Thompson Stone, in a secular program. 
Walter Willard Simmons showed his 
stagecraft in an artistic presentation of 
the poetic fantasy, “Three Pills in a 
Bottle,” using talent drawn from the 
church. A recent sermon by Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen on the virgin birth will be re- 
peated, by request, in January. The 
church school, under Waitstill H. Sharp 
of the Harvard Law School, has grown 
steadily since October, now numbering 
ninety-five pupils, the largest enrollment 
in many years. Under this energetic 
leadership a group of “waits” went 
a-caroling on Beacon Hill, Christmas Eve, 
starting from the church, which was 
brilliantly lighted with nearly two hun- 
dred candles. ’ 


Principal Taylor at King’s Chapel 

The visiting preacher for next week at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be Rey. 
Principal R. Bruce Taylor, D.D., LL.D., 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
Canada, who will speak at the daily serv- 
ices on Wednesday (mid-day and ves- 
pers), Thursday, and Friday, January 
2-4. Principal Taylor established a repu- 
tation as a preacher in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, where he was minister of Ferryhill 
United Free Church. He was at the same 
time Examiner in Hconomics for the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Removing to a Lon- 
don church, he served an important con- 
gregation for several years and was then 
called to Canada to be the Principal of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 
His appearance at King’s Chapel will be 
his first in Boston. No service will be 
held on New Year’s Day, January 1, but 
there will be a New Year’s Hye service, 
conducted by Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, 
at eight o’clock on December 31. 


Death of H. K. Singh 


A ecablegram has been received from 
India saying that Mr. Hajom K. Singh, 
the founder and leader of the Unitarian 
movement in the Khasi Hills of Assam, 
India, died on the 18th of November. A 
sketch of the life and work of this re- 
markable man, written by Dr. Sunderland, 
who was his adviser and helper from the 
beginning, and who spent two weeks with 
him, visiting his churches and schools, 
and organizing his societies into a Con- 
ference, or Union, will appear in THE 
REGISTER soon, 
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New York League 
of Unitarian Women 


The second meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women was held 
December 7 at 11 a.m. at the First Church 
in Brooklyn. It was a conference on reli- 
gious education and was of much interest. 
Dr. Florence Buck spoke on “Religious 
Education, the Hope of the World.” At 
the close of the Great War, representa- 
tives of seven leading countries of Europe 
were each asked what his country needed . 
most. Hach, without knowing the an- 
swer of the others, replied “Education.” 
Education is light, and light is from God. 
It is not mere training of the mind, nor 
culture that comes from the acquisition 
of knowledge of many things. Education 
trains minds to think, to develop per- 
sonality that sees how to react toward 
life. He is truly educated who knows 
how to meet situations. Religious educa- 
tion brings into one harmonious whole the 
various phases of life. . 

Dr. Buck believes it is the duty of each 
generation to pass on race experience and 
not let the coming generation learn for 
itself, but to begin where the preceding 
left off. Cultivate the power of choice, for 
on that, character depends. Youth wants 
all and must learn it cannot have all, but 
must choose; and on the choice depends 
future development. Religious education 
must lead the soul to the source of power. 
It is the hope of the world. 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter spoke on 
“Modern Religious Education,’ emphasiz- 
ing the great need for it to-day. The lib- 
eral thought of Unitarianism has a tre- 
mendous opportunity now—the world is 
waiting for it. It is essentially a popular 
faith. In teaching religion to children, 
Mr. Potter believes they should be taught 
to find their own religion by doing things. 
and from own experiences. A modern 
religious school is being conducted in his 
own church. Teachers College in New 
York City is so impressed with the work 
of this school that it desires to co-operate 
with the religious department of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
West Side Church. 


Fellowship Notes 


The application of Rey. William Heil- 
man for admission to the Unitarian min- 
istry has been denied by the Middle States 
Committee,—Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, 
John B. Nash, and George W. Smith. 

Rey. Jonas Collins of Toronto has 
made application to the Middle States 
Committee for admission to the Unita- 
rian ministry. 


Women Ministers and Economy 


At a meeting of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held recently at Philadelphia, Rev. 
David D. Forsyth, corresponding secre- 
tary, predicted that the woman minister 
in a few years will be as familiar a figure 
in the country as the rural school-teacher. 
He said that a woman preacher could live 
more economically than could a minister 
with a family, adding that ministers with 
families find it more difficult to meet 
their financial obligations than at any 
time in the last twenty years. 
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Concord, N.H., Chooses Minister 


Rey. Earl C. Davis of Lancaster, Pa., has 
accepted a call to the church at Concord, 
N.H., and will begin work January 6. 
He will succeed Rey. George F. Patter- 
son, who is now Field Secretary for the 
American Unitarian Association. 


A Housekeeping Committee 

The society in Dedham, Mass., has a 
housekeeping committee. This committee 
“held a sale recently, in charge of Mrs. 
Benjamin Fisher, which resulted in re- 
ceipts of $270. Of this amount, $100 goes 
to kitchen repairs and $170 to church 
repairs. 


Mr. Pease Goes to Spokane 


Rey. Charles Pease of San José, Calif., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
church at Spokane, Wash., and will take 
charge January 1. Mr. Pease spoke for 
the society on three Sunday mornings at 
the Clemmer Theatre. At the conclusion 
of his service he was given a reception 
at. the Hotel Davenport. The society at 
Spokane has been without a minister 
since the resignation of Rey. Hugene Cos- 
grove the last of October. 


Disagrees with Unitarians 


Rey. Gordon H. Baker of Schenectady, 
N.Y., disagrees ‘with the Unitarian inter- 
pretation of Jesus. Said he in a sermon 
preached at the Baptist church on a 
recent Sunday, speaking on “The Passing 
of the Master’: “The Christ who is 
eternally supreme and pre-eminent is not 
the Christ of the Unitarian teachings. No 
merely human Christ could remain unsur- 
passed throughout all the centuries in the 
realms of intellect, ideals, character, 
teachings, and spiritual influence.” Mr. 
Baker permits himself to fall into an 
error, common enough to the laity, but 
which can hardly be forgiven a trained 
clergyman. Unitarians do emphasize the 
humanness of Jesus, but with equal in- 
sistence they emphasize his divinity. 
What they deny is his co-existence with 
Deity. 


Pacific Coast Minister 
on Fundamentalism 


The Sacramento Union has a depart- 
ment which it calls “Voice of the People.” 
Recently contributing to this department, 
Rey. Berkeley B. Blake of the Unitarian 
Church, Sacramento, Calif., under the title 
“Who and What was Jesus?’ indicated 
the importance of the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy: ‘Zo the Hditor 
of the Union: Score one for the interest 
of the average man in the fundamentalist- 
liberal controversy in the Protestant 
churches! Your city editor—or whoever 
does such things on your paper—gave 
one skirmish of that controversy front- 
page space this morning, under the head- 
ing ‘Bishops Throw Down Gauntlet on 
Chureh Creed.’ 

“Score two! The World’s Work for 
November, under the title ‘Fighting for 
Infallibility,’ publishes a long article, the 
third of a series, dealing with the same 
controversy. And the author of that 
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article quotes Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago as calling the pres- 
ent struggle ‘the Reformation over again, 
with the fundamentalists defending the 
position then held by the Catholie Church.’ 
World’s Work does not give much space 
to matters which are not of interest to 
the average man. 

“Both in your able editorials and in a 
suggestive and interesting letter from a 
correspondent we are asked to ‘preach 
Jesus Christ’ and to live ‘fully up to his 
teachings.’ One of the interesting issues 
of the present controversy is, Who and 
what was Jesus? And another is, What 
were his teachings? These may seem 
easy questions to answer, but they are not 
so easy as they seem.” 


Robert Burns a Unitarian 
Writing in the Christian Life, our ex- 
eellent English Unitarian cotemporary, 
one signing himself “H. W.” declares that 
Robert Burns was a Unitarian. The 
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writer says: “I was informed by an Amer- 
ican lady that 8,000 persons assembled 
in Boston to celebrate Burns’ birthday. 
She asked for a copy of the program to 
send to the present writer, of whom the 
man said: ‘I know him. He visited our 
school in Dundee.’ Burns is not thought 
of as religious in the ordinary way in 
Scotland, yet in some of his poems he 
writes about ministers and churches— 
both for and against—in ways that show 
his own position. Unitarians have found . 
the poet’s statements in agreement with 
theirs. The late Alderman Mackie of 
Manchester found in ‘The Kirk’s Alarm’ 
proof that the poet did not believe the 
Chureh doctrines. It is because we can- 
not believe in such a doctrine as Original 
Sin that we must have our whole church 
condition different from that of others. 
Burns has clearly stated his approval of 
ministers who were of the New Light party 
who agreed with Dr. John Taylor of Nor- 
wich in rejecting on Scripture grounds 
the doctrine of the Fall,” ete. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WeE are atranging at all times—at home andl abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


This is the Season 


Dedicated to Giving 


To Bethlehem wise men from the East brought offerings 
of Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh. 

Twelve hundred poor families—some, temporarily embar- 
rassed; some, old and infirm; some, sorrowing widows, and 
innumerable children—were this Christmas cared for by 


The Salvation Army. 


Each case had been investigated and found worthy. Ill 
fortune, death of the breadwinner, old age, unemployment, 


had made this help necessary. 
Your Christmas was glad! 


Send something for the 


Army’s Christmas Basket and Winter Relief Fund. It will 
sweeten your own good fortune and the recollection of your 
Christmas Feast, if you send a remembrance for the poor. 


8 EAST BROOKLINE STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


W. A. McINTYRE 
Colonel. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE SALVATION ARMY 


The Salvation Army is legally qualified to receive bequests 


‘Collyer. 
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What it Means to be a Leader 
Young people will go in for training, under 
excellent guidance 


To provide training in leadership for 
officers and committee chairmen of the 


125 Young People’s Religious Unions of 


the Boston area, a series of Thursday 
evening meetings will be held at head- 
quarters of the Union, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., from January 3 to Febru- 
ary 7 inclusive. “Training for Leader- 
ship” is one of the three objectives of this 
year’s Campaign by and with Young 
People, and this special training course 
for the Boston Circle was arranged by 
Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary of 
the Campaign. 

A “model meeting” of a local union will 
be conducted at the January 17 session by 
Danforth Lincoln, ex-president of Na- 
thaniel Hall Society in the First Parish 
Chureh, Dorchester, Mass. The first meet- 
ing, January 3, will be addressed by 
Hrnest G. Adams of Providence, R.1., 
chairman of the Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on “What it Means to be a 
Leader.” 7 

Other meetings to be devoted to or- 
ganization, contacts of local young people’s 
societies, membership, publicity, and 
ideals of the societies will be led by Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass.; Mrs. 
Caroline 8. Atherton, recording secretary 
of the Alliance of Unitarian Women; Dr. 
Louis ©. Cornish, Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association; Albert A. 
Pollard, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; Rev. Lyman VY. Rut- 
ledge of First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Wailace M. Powers, director of the Uni- 
tarian News Service; and Rey. Harold 
HE. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., chairman of the Advisory Council 
of the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 

The Christmas-to-Haster program for 
the Campaign in the Boston Circle will 
be devoted to “community service.’ The 
Circle will be divided into districts of 
several churches each, and each district 
will hold a meeting, which will be ad- 
dressed by a speaker from each of the 
participating Young People’s Religious 
Unions on one of three subjects: “Self,” 
“Neighborhood,” and “District.” The best 


' speakers at these district meetings will 


give ten-minute talks at a mass meeting 
to be held in the spring at Unity House, 
Boston, Mass. - ‘ 


Honoring Robert Collyer 


_ The entire service Sunday, December 
9, at the church in Germantown, Pa., 
was devoted to the centenary of Robert 
It is an interesting fact that 
Collyer helped to dedicate the German- 
town church, April 17, 1867. The min- 
ister, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, read from 
Dr. Collyer’s articles on faith, hope, and 
love. Dr. Collyer’s famous hymn was 
used in the morning as well as in the 
afternoon. Mr. TForbes’s sermon con- 
sisted of brief answers to six questions, 


_ which were suggested by the life of this 


great man: What is it to be well born 
and well raised? What is it to be a 
self-made man? What is it to be a pub- 
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lic man? What is it to have religion? 
What is it to be a great preacher? What 
is it to live a Christian life? The speaker 
showed that Dr. Collyer was all the things 
indicated by those questions in a fine and 
original sense, but not in the conventional 
meaning. To be a great preacher, he said, 
is to be a person of strong and well- 
founded conyictions, a poet and a seer. 
Robert Collyer was all these. 

There was also a memorial service in 
Oak Lane, Pa., at the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. The church was filled. 
Many of its own members were present 
and also delegations from the Germantown 
Unitarian church and from the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D.D., offered the prayer. The 
paper given by Edward Hocker of the 
Site and Relic Society, Germantown, was 
adequate and delightful. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Hocker, who was largely 
instrumental in organizing this meeting, 
is a Lutheran layman. Thus, various 
denominations were brought together in a 
spirit of fellowship by the memory of a 
truly loyal and beneficent spirit. 


Young People Buy 
’ Motion-Picture Machine 


The Twentieth Century Club, the local 
branch of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, of Alameda, Calif., is purchasing 
a DeVry motion-picture projector. This 
is placed at the disposal of the Sunday- 
school and other organizations of the 
ehureh. The Sunday-school has seen two 
or three films in the last five Sundays 
which have been greatly appreciated by 
both teachers and pupils. The Club itself 
has presented five Sunday evening pro- 
grams, the attendance being thirty-seven, 
twenty-eight, twenty-six, forty-three, and 
fifty-five. The collections have averaged 
more than ten cents a person. Keen in- 
terest has been displayed, and the Club 
anticipates that Dodson Hall will soon be 
too small to seat the audience. 

Two men of the church made and pre- 
sented the frame on which the screen is 
stretched. The screen is of muslin, which 
will be covered with inside white paint 
to increase its reflecting power, and is ten 
feet square. The same screen and wiring 
are used for the stereopticon machine. 
The films are obtained from the Film 
Library of the University of California. 
Some of the best have been free of charge, 
while others have cost from 50 cents to 
$3 a roll. Five and six reels have been 
used each evening. The subjects covered 
have been biography, travel, industry, and 
nature study. 

The first three Sunday evenings in De- 
cember a different plan will be tried. The 
film story of Helen Keller will be shown 
in three parts, with an address by the 
minister, based on the film each Sunday, 
and with appropriate music. On the Sun- 
day before Christmas a two-reel film on 
“The Dawn of Christianity” will be shown 
to the Sunday-school. 

The young people are much encouraged 
at the response of the public, the interest 
shown, the size of the collections, and the 
growth in attendance. They expect soon 
to outstrip the morning church congrega- 
tion both in numbers and in collections. 
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In attendance the comparison for the 
last two Sundays has been forty-three to 
forty-six, and fifty-two to fifty-five, so the 
lead of the church is very slight. Another 
encouraging feature is that many of those 
attending these evening meetings under 
the young people’s auspices are strangers. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 

-available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tum Cristian 
ReGISTER. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


he following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 


gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


LECTURES 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES and forum talks, 
by Boston newspaper man. Interesting, in- 
forming, and timely. Suitable for church or- 
ganizations. Fee moderate. JOHN HB. PHMBmR, 
Boston Sunday Herald. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION AS COMPANION AND SECRETARY, 
by daughter of a minister. Experienced. A 
good reader and writer. References given. 
Apply by letter to C-58, CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN of refinement and 
ability desires position as housekeeper for one 
or two adults. Excellent cook and home- 
maker. Amiable disposition. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Mrs. JmaAn B. Apams, The 
Squamscott House, Exeter, N.H 
ee ————————————————— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Women between ages of 20 and 45 to 
take a year’s course in practical nursing. For 
particulars, apply to MuruaL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR $1.00 I will send, postpaid, anywhere, 24 
envelopes and 24 sheets of paper, with your 
name and address neatly printed on each. C. B. 
LeatTHn, Printer, 318 Dudley Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sanus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervlirt, N.Y. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
THE NEW YEAR 


Forgetting the things 
which are BEHIND and 
reaching forth unto 
the things which are 
BEFORE. ... PAUL 


Mr. Ferrell Re-elected 
Grand Master 


Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell was re- 
elected grand master of the Grand Lodge 
of Masons of Massachusetts, at the annual 
meeting recently held in Boston. Mr. 
Ferrell has already served one year as 
grand master. He is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Lynn, Mass. 


Death of Dr. Gannett 


Rey. Dr. William Channing Gannett died 
in Rochester, N.Y., December 15, 1923. 
An appropriate record of his life will be 
published in an early issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


More Men 
at Dr. Sullivan’s Mission 


Larger attendance by men; more ques- 
tions asked and answered; greater dis- 
tribution of literature; and more nu- 
merous personal conferences with the mis- 
sion preacher sought and given,—these 
were the outstanding features of the meet- 
ings conducted by Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan, November 11 to 18, in the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y. 

The average attendance for the seven 
evening meetings was 335. Dr. Sullivan 
preached at both Sunday morning services 
of worship, to congregations of 246 and 
301, respectively. The chapter dinner, a 
part of all mission programs, was at- 
tended by sixty-eight laymen, who at- 
tended the meeting which followed. There 
was a notable attendance of Unitarians 
from Rochester, Ithaca, and Schenectady ; 
from Utica and Hamilton, where there are 
no Unitarian churches; and from Buffalo, 
where a successful mission was held last 
year. Nearly one-half the total attend- 
ance was made up of non-Unitarians. So 
many questions were submitted that it 
became necessary to lengthen the ques- 
tion-box period. This interest was re- 
flected in the desire for personal confer- 
ences, and although the utmost care was 
taken in making appointments at one 
time, there was a line of people waiting 
to see Dr. Sullivan. Naturally this in- 
terest also had its effect upon the demand 
for mission literature. Many came to 
later meetings after receiving Unitarian 
pamphlets from those who had attended 
earlier meetings. Newspaper co-operation 
added to the interest, and requests for 
literature were received from some who 
stated that they were unable to attend 
the meetings but were following the news 
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D I@R- Ee TOR 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is awa in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
ebroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis CG. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 15. Will you contribute to 
the happiness of these children and share inthe Christ- 
masCheer? Send checks to Franx L. Locrn, President 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care . 


The Massachusetts General Hospital has just 
reported that Margaret, eight years old, with 
congenital hip dislocation, has a perfect re- 
covery after fifteen months of painful, tedious 
treatment. 

The doctors give a large part of this credit 
to the excellent foster home care. You have 
made this possible with your contributions. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. Ape 


E. P. 
Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER ’*R. ELIOT 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR 
Directors: Miss Louisa F. Basaley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work asa vocation. \ 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 73,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


—EE—————— 


reports eagerly. As a result of the Syra- 
cuse mission, several new members of the 
May Memorial Church are assured imme- 
diately. The follow-up committee has a 
good list of names with which to work 
for later results. ‘These services in point 
of attendance and awakened zeal and 
deepened faith of our congregation,” says 
George N. Cheney, clerk and treasurer of 


7 


the parish, “have more than met the ex- 
pectations of the local promoters of the 
enterprise. I cannot tell how deeply 
thankful I am ‘that there was courage 
and loyalty enough in our membership to 
venture upon it.” 


Dr. Sullivan began a week of atagtie 


preaching Sunday, December 2, at Wil- 
mington, Del. 


} 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, December 11, 
1923, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, F. M. 
Hliot, S. A. Eliot, Fuller, Griffin, Hobbs, 
Park, Richardson, Rohrer, Thayer, Tufts, 
Mrs. Fitz, Mrs. Gallagher, and Miss 
Lowell. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of November as follows: 


RECHIPTS 
Cash on hand November 1, 1923.. $16,083.89 


From donations ...... Su trsnic Cire ace 1,978.1 
Bequest of Mrs. Lucretia J. : : 
Tilton of Chicago, Ill., addi- 
Basen Lp Ret aiaiS Sic cicleiPpieta.e «a - 822.53 
Bequest of Mrs. Helen M. Ray 
of West Haven, Conn., added 
to Reserve Fund..... Sodio 126.50 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: 
Gift of Miss Elizabeth G. 
May, late of Leicester, 
BRB) Sinise sees se ciciceens s 400.00 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on acecount..... 5,850.00 
Church Hxtension Account: 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account.... 5,300.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Fund....... too 26.40 
Washington Pews Fund...... 324.53 
Investments received for rein- 
SUD ETNSTUE rola laterayai a ieuacart arate as 50,512.74 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 845.00 
Ineome of invested funds.... 18,855.03 
MERON L MN terstel als istc tre ere ie eri tints 28.77 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work.. 10.73 
Reimbursed for advances on P 
Unitarian Buildings....... 2331 
Reimbursed for advance on 
EP MOINIS beterrcielt cls ws larsielelels 6.38 


$101,193.98 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 


CU Oo pores poem Soc $6,448.93 
Salaries and other missionary 
PEDERSEN axcrejatelasieis st <itelae 3,142.23 
Church HExtension Account... 4,513.34 
Religious Hducation Fund.... 686.62 
Dorchester _ Christ Church 
Building Fund...... seesss 8,000.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Fund, ares ag aoe pacts 
Bxpenses Unitarian Buildings k 
Bea coe and reinvestments 61,556.08 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 
eas Sonaauos eae 661.28 
Payments on account 0. - 
lay trust funds........... 10,104.87 
Cash on hand December 1, 1923.... 9,807.33 
$101,193.98 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 

Voted, That the agreement of the Association 
with the committee of Christ Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., as executed by Samuel A. 
Eliot, president, and Henry M. Williams, 
treasurer, for the Association, and Messrs. 
Knowles, Weymouth, and Gaskin for Christ 
Church, and now on file with this Association, 
be and is hereby ratified and confirmed. 

Voted, To appropriate the income of the 
Minneapolis Free Church Fund to the support 
of the Norwegian magazine Mere Lys, under 
the direction of Rev. Amandus H. Norman, 
40 per cent. of the income payable December 
15, and 60 per cent. on April 30, 1924. 

Voted, To authorize the sale of the lot at 
the corner of Bim Street and Bissell Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for a sum of not less than 
$12.000, and to apply the money thus received 
to the purchase, in the name of the Associa- 
tion, of the lot at Him Street and Tllinois 
Avenue, with the understanding that whatever 
sum may be needed for this purchase in excess 
of the $12.000 will be supplied by the ’ First 
Unitarian Church in Youngstown, Ohio, 

Voted, That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized in the name of the Association to 
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execute, acknowledge, and deliver any instru- 
ment in writing which may be necessary or 


convenient to accomplish the purposes of the 


foregoing vote. 

Voted, To authorize the society in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to move the present chapel to the 
new lot or to dispose of it for the benefit of 
the building fund, at the discretion of the 
society. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the preservation of cer- 
tain plates of the sermons of James Freeman 
Clarke, now stored at Geo. H. Hillis Co., and 
to reprint these sermons from time to time 
for Post-Office Mission use. 

Voted, To authorize the secretary to report 
to the library committee of The Alliance that 
the Association will be responsible for 40 per 
eent. of the cost of a new edition of the 
catalogue of the circulating library in an un- 
abridged form. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the balance in the 
Church Equipment Account a sum not to ex- 
ceed $500 for the repair of the minister’s house 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

Voted, To put at the disposal of Field Sec- 
retary Patterson, in aid of the Unitarian so- 
ciety at Presque Isle, Me., an appropriation 
from the Church Extension Account at the rate 
of $1,000 a year for the four months beginning 
January 1, 1924, or upon the settlement of a 
minister. 

Voted, To authorize the payment of the ap- 
propriation in aid of the Unitarian Society in 
Edmonton, Alta., at the rate of $83.33 a month, 
beginning September 1, 1923, from the Church 
Extension Account. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Church Ex- 
tension Account $1,000 for the four months 
beginning January 1, 1924, for the salary of 
Rev. David R. Williams, should he accept the 
call to the Third Church in Chicago, Ill. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 
Voted, That a committee, to consist of Mr. 


-Blinn, Mr. Fisher, and Mr, Fuller, be appointed 


to confer with the officers of the Laymen’s 
League and consider and report upon ways of 
making the Unitarian Publicity Department 
more effective. 


The president read extracts from the 
reports of Rev. Régnvaldur Pétursson, di- 
rector of the Icelandic Missions, and Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary for the 
Pacific Coast. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot addressed the 
board on the possibilities of the work in 
the Northwest, and it was 

Voted, In accordance with the request of 
the Minnesota Conference to authorize the presi- 
dent to appoint a committee of two to act with 
two delegates from the Minnesota Conference 
and two delegates from the Western Confer- 
ence as a committee to investigate the possi- 
bilities of the development of Unitarian in- 
terests in the Northwest. 

In accordance with the above vote the 
President appointed Rey. Frederick M. 
Hliot and Rey. George F. Patterson. 

The president reported the organization 
of a Hungarian Unitarian church in Akron, 
Ohio, and it was 

Voted, To appropriate $750 for the five 
months beginning December 1, 1923, from the 
Chureh Wxtension Account, in aid of the work 
of the Hungarian Unitarian Chureh in Akron, 
Ohio, and the missionary labors of Rev. 
Alexander Bodéczy. 

The secretary presented a letter from 
Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly of Iowa City, 
Ia., and he was authorized to make a 
suitable reply. 
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A communication was received from 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., and it 
was 


Voted, to authorize and request the admin- 
istrative committee to advise with the Pitts- 
field church about any plan of action which 
may come with the endorsement of the archi- 
tects, Mr. Seaver and Mr. Lewis. 


Upon notice duly given, the following 
amendments to the by-laws of the board 
of directors were adopted: 

Article IV, Section 3: Omit the words 
“and New Brunswick.” Section 7: Omit 
the words “and Utah.” Section 8: After 
the word “Nevada” insert the word 
tah. 

Article XVI: Omit the four lines be- 
ginning “He shall have charge.” 


Article XVII: Substitute new article, 
as follows: 


The treasurer shall have the custody of the 
corporate seal and of the funds, deeds, and all 
other evidences of the property of the Associa- 
tion ; shall: receive moneys, make disbursements 
as directed, and otherwise transact all the 
business of the Association relating to its 
property and finances. He shall sign, execute, 
and deliver all agreements, deeds, and other 
instruments of conveyance, assignment, or 
transfer, in the name of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which shall be under the 
seal of the Association. He shall have au- 
thority to sell, with the approval of any two 
other members of the finance committee, any 
stocks or other personal property owned by 
the Association. 


Article XVIII: Adopt new article, as 
follows : 


The assistant treasurer is expected to assist 
the treasurer in the care of the investments of 
the Association; to collect the coupons and 
dividends on the securities owned by the As- 
sociation as they may fall due; to devise ways 
and means for increasing interest in the As- 
sociation and contributions for the maintenance 
of its work; to have charge of the purchase 
and sale of real estate and church properties 
in which the Association has an interest; to 
act as treasurer of the Beacon Press; to con- 
duct the correspondence in regard to loans 
from the Church Building Loan Fund; to have 
charge of the maintenance of the Association’s 
buildings at 16 and 25 Beacon Street; to en- 
gage and employ the office staff; to purchase 
the office supplies; to assist and advise with 
the bookkeepers in regard to entries in the 
ledger and cash book; and in general to 
supervise and counsel with the finance com- 
mittee in regard to the property and financial 
interests of the Association. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 
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“Pa, what is the maximum wage?” “Un- 
satisfactory, my son.’’—Life. 


American (in London): “Say, waiter, 
doesn’t anybody ever laugh in this hotel?” 
Waiter: “Well, yes, sir, we have had 
complaints.”—Passing Show. 


First Student: “Are you sure your 
folks know I’m coming home with you?” 
Second Student: “They ought to. » I 
argued with them for a whole hour about 
it."—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 


Wife (to homecoming husband): “O 
Bill, it's been dreadful here all day. That 
foreign couple above have been quarreling 
and shouting, and I haven’t been able to 
understand a word of it.”’—Punch. 


“If you think there’s something wrong 
with your heart, why don’t you consult 
the specialist?’ “I’m afraid he would say 
it was something fatal.” “Oh, nonsense! 
He wouldn’t; he’s an awfully good sort.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Employer (to new office boy): ‘Can 
you learn quickly the duties of your posi- 
tion? N. O. B. (proudly): “Yes, sir. 1 
had five positions this month, and I 
learned the duties of every one of them.” 
—Ladies’ Home Jowrnal. 


Andrew Carnegie on one occasion was 
asked which he considered the most im- 
portant factor in industry—labor, capital, 
or brains. Carnegie quickly replied, 
“Which is the most important leg of a 
three-legged stool ?”’—Judge. 


Professor (explaining the results ob- 
tained from the inflection of the voice) : 
“Did I ever tell you the story of the 
actor who could read a menu so as to 
make his audience weep?’ Student 
(strangely moyed): “He must have read 
the prices.”—Hverybody’s Magazine. 


An English catechism of the eighteenth 
century was as adaptable as some of the 
explanations are to-day in the fundamen- 
talists’ justification of their beliefs. Two 
questions in that old book follow: “@Q. 
For what end did God make the lark and 
the dove? A. To teach us what we ought 


to be. Q. Why did He make owls, bats, 
and swine? A. To teach us what we 
ought not to be.” D. 


A sign-painter put the final artistries 
on a masterpiece: ‘“DLadie’s and Gent’s 
Restaurant.” “Why do you put the apos- 
trophe before the ‘s??” “The what?’ he 
questioned courteously. “The little curly- 
tailed mark after that ‘e’ and that ‘t.’ 
The apostrophe.” “Posserphe! That’s a 
good one; I'll have to spring it on the 
gang. Some painters always paint it 
after the ‘s,’ but I always put it before 
the ‘s,’ because I think it looks more ar- 
tistic there.” 


We do not always realize how fre- 
quently we use the same sound to express 
entirely different meanings. The puzzled 
Frenchman who was making a visit to a 
Yankee shipbuilding plant realized it, 
however. He saw a man working at a 
piece of timber, and asked him what he 
was making. “A yard,” was the laconic 
reply. “Is it nearly finished?” the French- 
man asked. “All but a yard,” said the 
workman. ‘Where do you get your tim- 
ber?” “From the yard.” Thereupon the 
Frenchman gave up in despair—yYouth’s 
Companion. 
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THE NEW YEAR PENSION 


Jan. 1st over sixty aged ministers re- 
ceive their modest semi-annual pen- 
sion check. Does your church help 
this work? If not—why not? 


Send annual contributions to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
J. P. Parmenter, President. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 


Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 
Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYP EWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


Start the New Year 
RIGHT 
with 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


In Over a Million Homes 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bibles for Gifts 


We have them in all prices, 
bindings and languages. 


Send for Cataloz 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The Unitarian Church Invites You to Come to 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


“The City Beautiful” 


The center of the best of Florida, the 
heart of the Orange Country; ideal cli- 
mate; cosmopolitan population; forty 
miles brick pavements; splendid water 
supply; city-owned utilities; beautiful 
homes with the charm of old New Eng- 


land; modern apartments and hotels; 
many sparkling lakes; a wonderful li- 


brary; exceptionally good schools; a 
church you will enjoy attending; The 
Unitarian Church situated on beautiful 
Lake Eola, amidst the beautiful oaks, 
palms and ever-blooming flowers of Eola 


Park. 
For Further Information Address 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Box 1379, Orlando, Florida 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secre (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service bee Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing ourses. 

Other College Gradé Courses open in September 


\ 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON J 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STRHEHT CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L, 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Service, 11 A.M. All are cordia welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany,. D.D., will 
preach December 30. Church services at 11 a.m. 


‘Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park. D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
D.D., December 30, 11 A.M. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. Vesper sery- 
ices Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. ‘Rev, 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. A 
superintendent. A.M., Morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Hmerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls Church of Reli- 
gious’ Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. i 


eS 
THE PERRY PICTURES 


Paintings. 64428. Postpaid.) < 
TWO CENTS EACH 
For 25 or More. 
Send 50 cents for 25\Art Subjects 
or 25 on Life of Christ. 
alike. Mention this paper. 
Beautiful 64-page catalogue for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 
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